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A Clearing House in 
Human Values 


Syndicated Service 


THE NEED: To direct education toward real life; to make char- 
acter the primary aim, to discover how we may develop the right 
kind of people, people who will be competent to live. 


THE OPPORTUNITY: To bring into co-operation the methods of 
science and the motives of religion for the highest aims of education. 


THE METHOD: To secure the adequacy and efficiency of every 
educational agency: home, school, church, playground, college, 
etc., especially in the direction of influencing character, of securing 
right motives, habits and ideals of conduct in life. 


1. Stimulate public conscience on all-around education for 
character. 


NS 


. Secure by scientific investigation a working body of fact. 


3. Aid teachers, parents, etc., by counsel and advice, meeting 
their specific problems. 


4. Disseminate information on methods and material. 
5. Encourage experiments. 

6. Produce helpful literature. 

7. Keep every worker informed on all progress. 

8. Syndicate all effort. 


The Old Way was for each sect, church, school, home, etc., to “muddle 
along”’ as best it could alone. 


The New Way is to do together all that can be done together, to join 
forces in securing scientific studies of problems, to make the experi- 
ence of each the common property of all, to bring into co-operative 
activity all churches, with the schools, colleges, homes and other 
agencies. 


This is what the REL1cIous Epucation AssoctaTION is doing. Will 
you have a share in this by membership? It will cost you $3.00 and 
will entitle you to receive all the Association’s publications including 
the magazine RELicIous Epucation and also the services of the 
Bureau of Information. Write for free literature. 


The Religious Education Association 
332 South Michigan Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 
































CHILDREN’S CONCEPTIONS OF GOD AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


James H. LEUBA, Pu.D. 


Professor of Psychology and Education, Bryn Mawr College 


The present report and the discussion following it, provide 
definite information upon the child’s understanding of the reli- 
gious teaching he receives, and the uses to which he puts the ideas 
he accepts. Incidentally, they throw light upon several other aspects 
of child psychology: on the direction of children’s interests, on 
their reasoning processes, on their imagery. 

Six questions were submitted to all the children of the Grammar 
School of a poor suburban community. In the younger classes 
some of the questions were omitted and the wording of others was 
slightly modified to make them more intelligible. Answers were 
written by all the pupils and on the same day, under the supervision 
of the class teachers. These had been instructed to make no sug- 
gestion and to refrain carefully from leading questions. They 
simply tried, in a few words, to place the children in a serious mood, 
and requested them to answer the questions carefully and truth- 
fully. It was impossible for the children to confer with each other 
before answering. 

Particular significance attaches to this report because it is based 
upon answers not from selected individuals within a group, but 
from every member of the only school of a community representa- 
tive of a very large part of our population. In the 175 answers 
received, half from boys and half from girls, all between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, are included Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Hebrews. 

Question 1. Whois God? What kind of being is he? Try to 
make a picture of him, if you can. Cannot that be done? Could 
a person that could draw well make a picture of God? Have you 
ever seen one? Describe God as you think he is. 

In the answer to this question, God is described by about one- 
third of the children as “a powerful man” or “a human being,” and 
by another third as “the creator.” Less than one fourth describe 
him as a spirit, and about one-tenth call him “our father.” Occa- 
sionally he is spoken of as a “cloud,” a “ball of fire,” “an angel,” 
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“the son of the Jews,” “the son of man,” “the friend of every 
body.” Characterizations that seem mutually exclusive, they often 
combine. Typical in this respect is the reply of a girl of thirteen: 
“God is a holy spirit. He is a human being.” A girl of ten writes, 
“God is the creator of the world and our father and the most 
beautiful man in the world.” Those who describe God as a spirit 
indicate usually in other remarks that they have no conception of 
bodiless spirits. And so, although they may have declared God to 
be an invisible spirit, they think that they, or a good artist, might 
make a drawing of Him. 

Many children drew pictures of God. The majority, however, 
hesitated to attempt this—some apparently because of a conscious- 
ness of artistic shortcomings: “I cannot. An artist can.” (Girl, 
11). “I could not draw Him good enough.” (Girl, 13). “Perhaps 
a great artist like Raphael can draw him.” (Boy, 12). The ques- 
tion elicited also several answers like the following. “No one ever 
saw Him. We draw Him as we think.” (Girl, 13). “They all 
draw by guessing.” (Boy, 12). “They could only draw imaginary 
pictures.” (Boy, 10). 

To the question, Have you ever seen a good picture of God?,a 
large majority answer affirmatively. One boy of twelve writes, 
“Ves, it looked like Him.” A girl of thirteen says, “Yes, it looked 
natural.” Some reply that they have seen many pictures of Him 
but “We do not know whether it is good ones or bad ones we see.” 
(Girl, 13). 

The descriptions of God’s appearance show the vividness of 
children’s imagery. Pictures representing God as an old man, with 
long white hair and beard, white robes, and kindly face have con- 
tributed largely to their notions; but there are frequent departures 
from this conventional type. ‘God has a handsome face, black hair 
and whiskers, wears a white gown and wooden shoes.” (Girl, 12). 
While almost always conceived under human form, He is differ- 
entiated from other men by superior beauty, stature, power, or even 
by His clothing. ‘God is the prettiest man on earth.” (Boy, 8). 
“God is the creator of the world and our father—the most beautiful 
man in the world.” (Girl, 10). ‘He does not dress like any other 
man.” Other answers are: “A being infinitely perfect;’ “God is 
a Jew;” “He looks very kind and healthy.” Beauty is a very 
common attribute, but is seems not indispensable to a girl of thirteen 
who writes, “He may be ugly and he may be handsome, but I know 
he is good, for the Bible says so.” In no instance is there any 
evidence that God and Christ are distinguished one from the other. 
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Question 11. Do you think of Him often? When? Why? 
Nearly all say that they think of God often. The more frequent 
expressions are, “Very often,” “All the time,” “Every minute.” 
The meaning of these statements is somewhat defined by the 
answers tothe “When?” They think of God when saying prayers 
at night and morning, in church or in Sunday school. Some say, 
“When alone,” “In bed.” 

The answers of the children to the question, “Why do you 
think of God?” help to define the content of their God-idea and 
the influence of that idea on their lives. The three most common 
answers are: “Because he made me;” “Because he is our father;’ 
“Because he is good to me.” Each one of these answers is given 
by about 10% of the children. Others say: “He helps us along;” 
“He gives us strength and makes our brain work;” “I like him;” 
“T love him and want to go to heaven;’ “He thinks of me;” “I 
know he will make me good ;” “He loves us so.” Two say, “He died 
for me;” one, “Because he takes our sins away ;” and another two, 
“He redeemed us.” In about ten per cent of the cases, a definite 
ethical motive is stated. 

The data are insufficient to permit the tracing of any relation 
between age and the character of the reasons given. 

Question 111. Where is he? Has he a home? What is it 
like? 

More than seventy-five per cent locate God’s abode in heaven; 
five per cent use the word sky. Nearly twenty per cent say he is 
“everywhere.” Ten per cent think that he has no home; some of 
these give as explanation that he is everywhere, or that he is in 
people’s souls. 

The crude realism of their beliefs is often amazing. God’s 
home is described as, “A large room;” “A big nice room;” “His 
home is all covered with grass;” “He has a lovely house;” “He 
has a nice place above the clouds;” “It is the most beautiful house 
on earth;” “He had a home in Bethlehem, but he does not live 
there;” “It must be a grand place to live, it’s up in the sky, invisible 
to the eyes.” One writes, “It’s a dismal place; it’s in the clouds.” 
Other answers are: “His place is where the sun is at, and where 
people go when they die;” “When we die, if we are good, we go to 
his house;” “I think his home is bright and fair, where no troubles 
or temptations ever come;” “It is a place of peace and rest and 
pleasure and it is in the sky.” 

The younger children speak in very positive terms; but among 
the older, a critical attitude is observable. “If he had a home, it: 


, 
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would be in heaven;” “God is said to be in heaven;”’ “God is 
everywhere, but he is said principally to be in heaven where he 
manifests himself to the blest.” Earl Barnes had already observed 
a marked difference in this respect between children of eleven and 
thirteen years of age. The latter often feel a need for placing upon 
others the responsibilty for their statements. He quotes this care- 
fully guarded answer from a girl of twelve: “Heaven is a place 
where you are said to be always happy, I think it must be very 
beautiful. It is said that the people who go there who are angels, 
have wings and dress in white. Of course I have never seen them, 
so I do not know exactly how they look.” These older children seem 
ready to entertain a less grossly materialistic conception. 

Question 1v. What does he do? Tell all the things you think 
he does. Has he ever done anything for you? Does he know and 
see you? If so, when? 

God is mairily conceived as creator, controller of natural 
phenomena, and provider of food and clothing. About one-sixth 
of these children say. “He makes us good.” or “He watches over 
us,” or “He helps us.” Only three do not know. Many give vague 
answers: “He does all things,” “Lots of things,” and the like. 
Here are a few typical quotations: “He makes people;” “He gives 
people souls;”” “He makes rain and snow fall, and moon and sun 
shine, and flowers grow;” “He can make the world come to an 
end;”’ “He created holidays;” ‘He works in heaven, makes rain, 
snow, thunder, lightning.” Several speak of him as sitting and 
writing everything in a book, of his sending people to hell or 
heaven, of making people ill or well. Others say: “He loves good 
people;’ “He heals all people and answers their prayers;’ “He 
gives us food and helps poor people out;” “He helps us when we 
are in danger of death;” ‘He puts good thoughts into our heads ;” 
“He does all things to make us happy.” One poor child. losing 
patience, exclaims: “I don’t know no more. God does his duty 
and helps those who help themselves. He keeps the devil from 
taking you and many other enemies.” 

In general these children agree that God has done something 
for them. When they do more than say, “many things,” “many 
lovely things,” “many good things,” and the like, they speak of God 
as creator, as provider of food and clothing, and as protector against 
disease and accident. Some of the less commonplace answers are 
as follows: ‘He gave me strength and education to worship him 
back ;” “He has given me the brain to do everything;” “He gave 


me a home and all the clothes I want ;” “He gives many good things; 
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he gave shoes, stockings, food, clothing;’ “He cured me when I 
had diphtheria;” “A good many things; I have been successful in 
all my work and play ;” “He has helped me out of many a fight I had 
and he gives me all my food.” 

Question v. Would it make much difference to you if there 
were no God? Would you get along just as well without him? 

To the first part of the question, nearly all reply emphatically, 
“Yes” ; three “Do not know” ; two say it would make no difference; 
and ten per cent give no answer. The difference that is foremost 
in their minds arises from their belief that God is the creator and 
sustainer of the world. “No God” would be equivalent to “no 
universe.” They say: “We should not be alive;” “We should have 
no food;” “Nothing would grow;” “It couldn’t rain or snow or 
shine;” “We should die of hunger and freeze to death.” A small 
proportion are toncerned for the ethical result. “I could not be 
good ;” “We couldn’t say our prayers to God;’ “We should be 
bad ;” “We should have nobody to worship.” 


Dominant characteristics. These papers give proof of a shock- 
ing absence of systematic teaching.* , 


Most of the information contained in them could have been 
“picked up” by the child in his non-religious surroundings. Never- 
theless the majority of them are more or less regular attendants at 
Sunday school. 

God and Christ are never clearly differentiated, and are usually 
evidently confused. It is “God” who is the “Son of Man,” who 
“died for us,” “saved us,” “was nailed on the cross,” etc. Only 
two mention the Trinity and only one, a Roman Catholic, uses the 
word “Redeemer.” 

The world of spirits calls forth very little dark and forbidding 
imagery; it is generally attractive. The child seems hardly ever 
intimidated by the powerful and mysterious God that he describes. 
The frequency with which aesthetic qualities appear in the descrip- 
tion of God is very noticeable. If he is never distinctly understood as 
an evil power, he is frequently credited with actions that would make 
him immoral. The dominant attribute of God in the minds of these 
children is his omnipotence. They agree that God can do every- 


1A recent investigation of the religious beliefs of College students leads to a similar con- 
clusion: “Christianity, as a system of belief, has utterly broken down, and nothing definite 
and adequate has taken its place. Their beliefs, when they have any, are superficial and 
amateurish in the extreme. here is no generally acknowledged authority; each one believes 
as he can, and few seem disturbed at being unable to hold the tenets of the churches. This 
sense of freedom is the glorious side of an otherwise dangerous situation.” ‘sin 


God and Immortality; a Psychological, Anthropological, and Statistical Study. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1916. 
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thing ; and which is more important, he is usually regarded as doing 
everything : he can make one sick or well, poor or rich; he can cause 
rain and earthquakes, etc. It is hardly a matter for surprise that 
the child is more impressed by the physical prowess of the Divinity 
than by his moral goodness. 

There is danger of greatly overestimating the role played by 
God in the lives of these children. One of the impressions left by 
the reading of their papers is that of the shallowness of their belief 
in God. Although he is usually said to be always present and to see 
us all the time, this wonderful being does not get a very firm hold 
on the child’s life; he guides and controls him only slightly. Their 
conception of God has some of the characteristics of the “make- 
believe” of children at play. The significance of this fact should 
not be overlooked in considering the value to them of the beliefs 
they profess. 

Must one regret the disappearance of systematic religious teach- 
ing? The answer to this question depends entirely upon what 
kind of religious teaching one has in mind. Not every kind of 
religion is worth teaching. Although I cannot enter here into a 
detailed discussion of religious instruction, the matter is too much 
before the thoughtful public for me to pass it by altogether. The 
advice one hears is of three sorts. 

(1). There are those who say, Teach the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. which is the religion of the nation. Teach Bible 
history, the catechism, the creeds. Teach these things early, that 
they may sink deep in the memory and heart of the child. Knowl- 
edge of them is good for him now; it will be better still later on 
when he understands more fully. This advice expresses what was 
until recently the general practice in Christian countries. It is still 
common in Germany. It has resulted in that country in religious 
instruction being looked upon, even by conservative theologians, as 
a cause of the ruin of religion. There is an oft-quoted epigram, 
coined, I think, by the theologian, Rothe, ‘There must be much 
religion in the hearts of the German people, inasmuch as religious 
instruction has not yet succeeded in rooting it all out.” A writer in 
the Christliche Welt speaks as follows: “Our religious instruction 
is actually a source of danger to religion. It produces the most 
startling indifference toward everything religious:”* This failure 
is due essentially, I think, not to pedagogically defective teaching, 
but to lack of agreement between what is taught and the opinion of 


1Sisson, Edward, O. Religious Instruction and Religiousness in Germany. RELIGIous 
Epucation, Vol. I, pp. 103-104. 
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the intellectual and moral leaders. The contradictioris between 
that which is taught in the traditional Sunday school and the beliefs 
or lack of beliefs expressed in the behavior and conversation of 
those about him. are too obvious and violent to leave the child un- 
affected. 

(2). The second kind of advice may be acceptable to moderate 
liberals as well as to radicals. The child, it is said, cannot appro- 
priate abstract conceptions; therefore the beliefs we wish him to 
hold should be put in simple anthropomorphic forms. He would in 
any case invest the divine Being with human shape and attributes. 
“A keen and sympathetic watch should be kept,” writes Earl Barnes 
in one of his valuable papers on the religion of children, “for the 
appearance of the doubts that mark the transition. This is the 
crucial period ; and ten to twelve is the most dangerous time. The 
older anthropomorphic ideas should now be exchanged for the spirit- 
ual equivalents held by the teacher and, in place of the earlier 
authority, an appeal should be made primarily to the feelings. In 
the first period theology is external: God is in heaven and angels 
come and go between us. In the second period. the kingdom of 
heaven is within us.” Even those persons who find themselves on 
uncertain theological foundations “should teach their children the 
fundamental ideas of the theology in the midst of which they live. 
Teach them as true? Yes, in the same way in which they would 
teach Mother Nature or the ordinary children’s stories as true. At 
first the stories would simply be told and no questions of evidence 
would be raised. When the questions were raised, the parent would 
share with his child his own uncertainty.”? 

This advice, in so far as it involves providing the child with 
ideas not shared by his parents, is usually based upon the recapitu- 
lation theory. This theory affirms that the child, in order to achieve 
his full growth, must pass through some or all of the steps by which 
man has reached his present development. “The best forms of 
faith always change. though the essence persists and increases.” 
“A complete religious education on the recapitulatory theory would 
give to each child a touch of the best in every religion through 
which the race has passed from the lowest to the highest.”* “A 
child who is jumped over some of the essential stages in his intellect- 
ual and spirual growth will have lost something in the depth and 
strength of his humanity.’ 

1Earl Barnes. “Children’s Attitude towards Theology.” Studies in Education, Vol. 11, p. 
305. See also, by the same author, The Theological Life of the Child.”” Pedagogical Seminary, 
1093, II, pp. 442-448. . 


id. 
8G. Stanley Hall. Educational Problems, Vol. I, pp. 141, 136. 
‘Earl Barnes, Ibid., pp. 306-307. 
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If the recapitulation theory purports to be but an affirmation of 
the impossibility in which the child is to begin his psychical life at 
the highest point reached by his parents, it is not to be gainsaid. 
But if the theory is offered as a guide in determining what should 
be taught the child, it is to be rejected as useless. The tempered 
form of the doctrine, according to which the child is to retrace only 
some of the principal stages of the long, devious route over which 
the race has passed in its upward march (the only form of the 
doctrine deserving consideration), is in itself a denial of its peda- 
gogical usefulness. since it involves the absolute necessity of omit- 
ting many of the stages. and gives no answer to the all-important 
question as to which stages should be omitted and which retraced. 
Shall we include among the steps to be retraced in religion the 
worship of nature-spirits and of ancestors? Shall the child be made 
to worship both human and animal gods? Through which one of 
the steps of the sacrificial rites shall he be led: the killing of 
animals ; the offering of something else for the blood? 

The recapitulation doctrine can be of no service whatever in 
determining which of the racial steps should be used and which 
should be passed over in the education of the child. Guidance in 
this matter will have to come from pedagogy and psychology. 
These will tell us what the child’s mind is able to work with and 
what conceptions will best help him to the highest mental and moral 
activity. Would any one dream of finding in the practices of the 
race at different levels of its development safe guidance concerning 
the food most advantageous to man at different ages? The recapit- 
ulation theory is as useless for the determination of the succession 
of beliefs the child should entertain, as it is in the determination of ' 
the changes of diet he is to undergo. 

(3). In its thorough-going form, the third kind of advice is: 
Do not so much as pronounce the name of God until the child is able 
to form an idea of him that is in agreement with modern thought. 
“The child must not be taught things that he cannot understand, 
and therefore would misunderstand; for that would hamper him 
in his mental progress. Better have no ideas than false ideas.” 
That is Rousseau’s point of view. If by a false idea one means an 
idea that does not help one to pass on to other ideas, more service- 
able because nearer the reality, this last sentence is pedagogically 
sound. Havelock Ellis expresses a similar opinion, “It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that adolescence is the moment. and the 
earliest moment, when it becomes desirable to initiate the boy or 
girl into the mysteries of religion. That it is the best moment is 
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indicated by the well recognized fact that the immediately post- 
pubertal period of adolescence is the period during which, even 
spontaneously, the most marked religious phenomena tend to 
occur.””? 

In behalf of the conception of God which is to be inculcated 
when the first or the second advice is followed, it might be urged 
first that that idea, crude as it is, provides an answer to many of 
the pressing childish inquiries. It accounts for certain striking 
things which happen to the child and to the people around him; it 
explains in general the universe and its workings. But are these 
explanations of any value? What is the advantage to our children 
of thinking, as the savage does, that a great, invisible man makes 
rain and the earthquake, causes sickness and health, poverty and 
riches,—a God who as they say, can do everything? “He has 
power; “What he says gets done.” 

The assumption of a personal cause back of‘the physical uni- 
verse has no scientific value. It is true that it silences the child’s 
questioning for awhile, perhaps for all time; but this is not a good; 
it is an evil. It would be better if the early questions of the child 
regarding nature were answered by a confession of ignorance on 
the part of the parent, or by the remark that the child will learn 
later on. This would at least not destroy a healthy curiosity in 
natural events. It would be better yet, when the child is no longer 
very young, to draw his attention to certain of the more obvious 
difficulties in the way of the crude explanation he may have “picked 
up.” Thus mental activity would be encouraged and the way pre- 
pared for accepted scientific conceptions. From the point of view 
of the understanding of physical phenomena, the belief in such a 
God is not one of the steps through which a child needs pass; for 
it would not help him to ascend to modern scientific ideas about 
nature. This view of God is one of the steps through which it is . 
economy for the child not to pass; for. instead of leading to the 
present-day conception of the universe, it blocks the way to it. It 
is a step leading to an impasse. 

This idea of God might be thought to minister to the aesthetic 
cravings of the child and to his imagination. But a sense for 
beauty is much more naturally and effectively gratified and cultivated 
by beautiful objects present to the senses. And. with regard to imagi- 
nation, there is a wealth of other valuable material, not open to any 
objection, on which it may feed. 

It might also be maintained that this God has an ethical value 


1Havelock Ellis, “Religion and the Child.” Nineteenth Century, Vol. 61, p. 770. 
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for the child. If we propose by means of the idea of God to call 
forth the feelings often termed religious—awe, reverence, a sense 
of dependence. humility. confidence. love—and for these to provide 
means of expression, it seems clear that the conception of God held 
by the children of our investigation will but poorly serve the pur- 
pose. The value of these feelings is, of course, entirely dependent 
upon the qualities of the objects which call them forth. Reverence 
and love for things unworthy would be vice. Now, the paramount 
characteristic of the God of these children is his omnipotence. It 
is evidently in this attribute that most of them find the greatest 
relish. Can we not do better for the moral and religious welfare 
of our children than trust to the influence of a miracle worker who, 
being omnipotent, does good and evil, or at least permits evil? 
Could not everyone of the “religious” feelings be more adequately 
stimulated by the relations of the child to his parents, to society, 
and to nature? The social virtues of sympathy, love, helpfulness, 
he learns, as a matter of fact, in his intercourse with his parents 
and friends. The younger the child, the more completely true is the 
well-known biblical passage. “Whoso loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?”’ 

Does the child develop an attitude of thankfulness through 
a belief that he owes everything to God, or through the realization 
that he is dependent upon his parents and upon society? The proper 
objects of the child’s love and gratitude are, first, his parents and, 
second, the wider circle in which he moves. There, these virtues 
originate and are nurtured. To attempt at an early age to divert 
their expression to God, is not only an absurdity, but a moral error. 
“T remember a girl, an only child, whom I was treating for typhoid 
fever,” writes Nathan Oppenheim. “Her mother had been telling 
her of God’s great love; that even the sparrows, insignificant as 
they are, were included in it. The child retorted quietly, ‘Don’t you 
think that God spends too much time on sparrows? If he gave a 
little more attention to me, possibly I should not have to go for a 
whole month without a bit of real solid food.’”’ It is a harmful 
perversion of a truth obvious to the child, to teach him that “God” 
gives him his food, his clothing, and his bed. And it is of advantage 
neither to his intelligence nor to his morals for him to be allowed 
to think, at any time of his life, that rain and sunshine, health and 
sickness, depend upon the will of an invisible, all-powerful being. 

The preceding remarks bear upon the wisdom of accepting as a 
guide to education the “recapitulation” theory of, for instance, 


1The Development of the Child, p. 136. 
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inducing children to entertain the conception of God discussed 
above. With regard to that conception, one through which the race 
has passed, we may say with confidence. “Better for our children 
no idea of God, than such an idea.” 

There remains the question whether any other conception of 
God should be taught to children before they have reached, let us 
say, the age of fourteen. The traditional answér to this query is 
in the affirmative. But, in this instance as in many others, the tradi- 
tional opinion has never been submitted to an adequately serious and 
systematic criticism. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO 


Harop J. SHERIDAN, Ph.D. 


(Formerly Brockville, Ontario.) 
Editorial Secretary M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, Cincinnati. 


Public education in Canada is entirely under the control of the 
provinces except that the Dominion Government has the right to 
interfere for the protection of the rights held by the religious 
minority of any province previous to Confederation. In Ontario 
the Roman Catholics have the right to their proportion of school 
taxes for the maintenance of separate schools wherever the number 
of Catholic families is sufficient. Such schools exist in most of the 
towns and cities and in many rural districts. They are not included 
under the title “public schools.”’ 

Throughout its history, there has been in the public school 
system of Ontario a clear recognition of the importance of religion 
in the life of the individual and of society. The schools have repre- 
sented a religious ideal of life. In the early days most of them 
were either the creation of the church or were at least inspired by 
religious interests. In the formative period, when the transition 
was being made from a series of isolated efforts to an organized 
educational system representing the spirit of the province and ade- 
quate to the needs of all, the man who was the guiding spirit of it 
was himself one of the religious leaders of the day. Egerton 
Ryerson believed and openly declared that education not based on 
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religion and permeated by it was a hopeless failure. Every parlia- 
mentary debate, every school law passed, every declaration of the 
churches, every council of the teachers, bears witness to the presence 
of this attitude. 

Coupled with this point of view we find a strict maintenance of 
the principle of separation of church and state. There is a serious 
determination that the religious scruples of every individual and 
denomination shall be absolutely safeguarded. Sectarianism in the 
schools is definitely forbidden. From an early time provision has 
been made that “no pupil in a public school shall be required to 
read or study, in or from, any religious book objected to by his 
parent or guardian.” The schools are under the control of neither 
church nor creed, and no religious requirement is exacted of any 
pupil, teacher, or administrator. The schools are the people’s 
schools and adherents of any denomination, or of none, are entitled 
to the benefits of the system. 


The present law is as follows: 


“(I) (a) Every Public School shall be opened with the reading of the 
Scriptures and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, and shall be closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer or the prayer authorized by the Department of Education; but no 
pupil shall be required to take part in any religious exercises objected to by his 
parent or guardian. 

“(b) (i) In schools without suitable waiting-rooms or other suitable ac- 
commodation, if the parent or guardian demands the withdrawal of a pupil while 
the religious exercises are being held, such demand shall be complied with, and 
- reading of the Scriptures shall be deferred in inclement weather until the 
closing. 

“(i1) To secure the observance of this regulation, the teacher, before com- 
mencing a religious exercise, shall allow the necessary interval to elapse, during 
which the children or wards of those who have signified their objection thereto 
may retire. 

“(c) If the parent or guardian objects to his child or ward taking part in 
the religious exercises, but directs that he shall remain in the school-room during 
these religious exercises, the teacher shall permit him to do so, provided that he 
maintains decorous behaviour during the exercises. 

If, in virtue of his right to be absent from the religious exercises, any 
pupil does not enter the schoolroom in the morning till the close of the time al- 
lowed for religious exercises, such absence shall not be treated as an offence 
against the rules of the school. 

“(e) When a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples in regard to 
opening or closing school as herein prescribed, he shall notify the Board to that 
effect in writing; and it shall then be the duty of the Board to make such provis- 
ion as it may deem expedient for the carrying out of the requirements of (I) (a) 
above. 

“(2) (a) The Scriptures shall be read daily and systematically. The parts 
to be read may be taken from the book of selections adopted by the Department 
for that purpose, or from the Bible, or from the list of the Selected Scripture 
Readings of the International Bible Reading Association, as the Board by resolu- 
tion may direct. 

“(b) The Board may also order the reading of such parts by both pupils 
and teachers daily at the closing of the schools, and, in addition, the repeating of 
the Ten Commandments at least once a week, and the memorization of passages 
selected by the Principal from the Bible. 
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“(c) If the Board does not pass the resolution provided for in (a) above, 
the teacher shall make the selection himself after duly notifying the Board of his 
intention, but such selection shall be subject to revision by the Board at any time.” 

The Department of Education assists in the carrying out of this 
plan by distributing, through the inspectors, to the teachers a list 
of the selected Scripture readings mentioned above. The Depart- 
ment itself supplies a book of selections for those who care to use it. 
Finally, the teachers are required to state in the annual report 
whether or not the school has been opened and closed with prayer, 
and whether the Bible or the Scripture selections were used. 

The last report issued by the Minister of Education furnishes 
the school statistics for the year 1913. From this report we learn 
that 45.87% of the schools used the authorized Scripture selections, 
70.94% used the Bible and 94.61% were opened and closed with 
prayer. 

The method of conducting the exercises varies somewhat with 
different schools. Many of the teachers encourage the pupils to 
bring their own Bibles to school. In such cases the reading is 
usually either-in concert or alternately. Some teachers wish to 
select the readings rather freely and for this reason prefer that the 
pupils should merely listen to the reading. To avoid sectarian 
differences the teachers are expected to read without comment. 

Most of the teachers seem to value these exercises rather highly. 
Some are rather indefinite as to the basis of this judgment but 
others feel that they have tangible evidence for it.* The attitude 
developed by this opinion is important. If they regarded it as a 
mere formality they would probably conduct it in a perfunctory and 
lifeless manner that would be valueless or even harmful. On the 
contrary we usually find the teachers conducting the exercises in 
harmony with their conception of its importance. The pupils seem 
to respond to this attitude. Some teachers add singing to the open- 
ing exercises, and for this purpose use is often made of a hymn. 
In the kindergarten this is required. 

A fair average of the amount of time given to the religious 
exercises would probably be not less than ten minutes each day. 
When it is remembered that there are 9,894 teachers and 416,434 
pupils in the public schools of Ontario the importance of this item 
becomes very evident. 

In response to a rather definite expression of feeling by both 
the teachers and the religious leaders of the province that the pupils 
were in need of better knowledge of the Bible, advantage was taken 


*Space does not here permit a discussion of this evidence. The writer proposes to publish 
later a more detailed examination of the whole topic. 
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of the preparation, a few years ago, of a new series of readers, to 
include in them many selections from the Bible. These are studied 
for their literary merit and also for their religious and ethical value. 

In the lower grades of the school large use is made of Biblical 
stories in the study of history also. In Form 1* the list includes: 
Moses in the Bulrushes, his Childhood, the Burning Bush, the 
Crossing of the Red Sea, the Tables of Stone; Joseph’s Boyhood 
Dreams, Joseph sold into Egypt, the Famine, the Visits of the 
Brethren ; David and Goliath; Samson. 

In Form 11: 

Abraham and Lot, Joshua, David and Jonathan, David and 
Saul, Ruth and Naomi, Daniel. 

The school is expected to definitely provide for the moral edu- 
cation of the pupils. “The teacher shall give instruction in moral 
principles and practices and good manners, incidentally from current 
incidents, from the lessons in literature, history, etc., by anecdotes 
and didactic talks, by his selection of supplementary literature, 
and by his own example as well as by precept.” 

In addition to this the curriculum itself is expected to yield 
results in the development of moral character. This is particularly 
true of the readers. It is obvious that many of the selections 
included in them have been chosen for their ethical value. 

Recently provision has been made for more definite moral 
instruction. A series of readers has been prepared known as “The 
Golden Rule Books.” These contain stories of moral interest and 
value and many patriotic selections. They are to be read in the 
class as Supplementary Reading. 

Finally, provision is made to correlate the work of the school 
with that of the church. There was mentioned above the method 
whereby the daily readings in many schools are those that parallel 
the International Uniform Sunday School Lessons. There is also 
a provision for making every clergyman an official visitor to the 
schools of his community. The number of these visits in the last 
report was 2823. Of the visits of the clergymen only 721 are 
reported from the towns and cities while the villages and rural 
districts report 2102. Another clause allows the clergyman to give 
religious instruction in the school building after school hours to 
the pupils of his own denomination. This privilege is not used at 
all in the cities and only slightly in the rural districts. 

Thus we see that the Department of Education of the province 
not only allows for religious exercises in the schools but definitely 


*The public school course is divided into four divisions called Forms. 
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provides for and actually encourages them. The matter is not 
allowed to go by default. The neople of the province have made 
it evident that they wish that the spirit of the schools should be 
religious, and the government has made provision for the full 
expression of the will of the people. The teacher is held responsible 
for worship unless he definitely declines to conduct it. In such 
cases the responsibility is placed on the local school board whose 
members are the representatives of the people. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
CHILD CHARACTER* 


W. H. SLINGERLAND, PHD. 
Department of Child Welfare, Russell Sage Foundation 


We can note definitely the effect of “social hindrances” upon 
the personalities of children; dwellers in congested centers, housed 
in dark and insufficient quarters, denied pure air and playgrounds, 
and many of them forced into wage-earning toil almost as soon 
as they are released from the swaddling clothes of babyhood. 

Let us realize that poverty, while the chief contributing cause, 
is but one element in the depravity and distress found in tenement 
life. The tenants of the slums are poor, but poverty does not 
necessarily create insanitation nor breed immorality. Virtue 
abides as constantly in homes of poverty as in homes of wealth. 
The poverty that sends a family into cheap rooms for a shelter 
does not radically injure their personalities, until we reach the plane 
where the house is unfit for habitation from insanitary conditions, 
or the human associations are to minds and spirits what darkness 
and sewer-gas are to physical life. 

Environment is one of the greatest of the factors which deter- 
mine the welfare of any family. If bad, environment is a terrible 
handicap in the race of life; if good, it is a tonic to the home and 
to each individual. Environment often disintegrates family life 
and ruins all its members. Homes close to saloons, gambling dens, 
and disorderly houses, are like the villages on the side of a vol- 
cano—liable to be destroyed at any time. 

Every social hindrance in the congested centers trains its 
heaviest batteries on the mother and the children. In a sense, the 


*The first part of Dr. Slingerland’s paper, presented in full at the Buffalo convention, 
surveyed the actual conditions of city life in congested districts. 
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children experience a double assault, prenatal and post-natal. The 
insanitation that devitalizes the mother, devitalizes her off-spring. 
The troubles that make her life miserable are reflected in many 
cases in sad-faced children, old in spirit from the day of their birth. 
The languor caused by vitiated air, the dirt that is a constant guest 
in the home, the lack of sunshine in the narrow rooms, the strain 
and depression in which all live, stamp their imprint especially 
upon the bodies and spirits of slum children. 

I have spoken of the excessive infant mortality among the poor. 
In a lesser degree, but still marked and awful, is the death rate 
among those who survive babyhood. At least one baby in five 
dies in the first year of life; and also in these “warrens of the 
poor,” because of debility and lack of suitable food, another out 
of the five dies within the second year. They have not the vitality 
to make a successful fight for life. Later still, among those who 
survive, there is insufficient stamina effectively to battle with bad 
environmental conditions. They are stunted physically, backward 
mentally, and in large degree morally incompetent. 

The prime requisite of morals is self-respect. How can chil- 
dren respect themselves, much less others, when families of from 
six to ten, with often one or two boarders, live in one or two dark 
rooms in a tenement? How can there be mental alertness when 
the home is a cellar, and life struggles on almost on the plane of 
a rat in a hole? 

Bernard J. Newman of Philadelphia tells of a chronic truant 
from school who was trailed home one day by a truant officer. 
He says: “The trail led to a cellar apartment where the lad lived 
with his father, mother, and four sisters and brothers. The room 
was 12 feet square and a little over 7 feet from floor to ceiling, 
the latter being 17 inches above the surface of the ground. The 
light was poor, the ventilation bad, the room of course over- 
crowded, its 1,080 cubic feet of air space materially reduced by 
the furniture and truck. What could be expected but that the boy 
would be a truant? There was nothing in this cellar life to give 
him ambition. His brothers and sisters were defective, his mother 
mentally soporific, and his father a drunkard.”* 

We speak and write violent invectives against sexual immor- 
ality. In my judgment untold thousands of the poor are less im- 
moral than unmoral. They have been forced by stress of poverty 
and crowding to live so that the sense of decency and the ideas 


*Housing 
Symposium, 


Gongiitions and Child Dependency, B. J. Newman in “A Child Welfare 
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central in sexual morality have been destroyed. They are to be 
pitied, aided, and gently taught, rather than cruelly blamed for 
what in other conditions would be properly called immoral actions. 

Bernard J. Newman says: “The greatest safeguard of child- 
hood’s innocency is the instinctive repugnance the young feel about 
the exposure of their bodies. Where families occupy one room, 
or share it with the ever-present boarder, and perform all their 
duties in plain sight of one another, sleeping, dressing, and un- 
dressing practically in personal contact, there is no shock to their 
privacy possible, for children have none from the time they are 
born until they leave the paternal dwelling. This lack of privacy 
within and without the home is especially hard on girls as they 
approach womanhood. Hence so many of these girls lack the 
moral character to resist the allurements of vice. The chief pro- 
bation officer of Philadelphia is the authority for the statement 
that many of the street walkers of that city came from homes in 
an area where overcrowding and insanitation are chronic and 
acute.”* 

This is the natural effect of such conditions. Anything better 
would be a miracle. With the boys it is the same. They have 
little or no conception of sexual morality. The period of adoles- 
cence is critical for both sexes, but amid such poverty what can 
be done? One mother, who dimly recognized the situation and 
desired better things, was heard to say: “It is time I got more room, 
Mary is getting too old to sleep with Joe.” Alas, for that poor 
brother and sister—Mary was already fourteen and Joe fifteen! 

This abnormal life is also bound to have its effect upon general 
morals and conduct. Childhood’s abundant energy rightly liber- 
ated results in good; expressed in such homes and environment as 
we are contemplating, this energy results in evil, in petty vices, in 
practices that in an adult would be termed crimes. This means 
war between the children of congested regions and the law. Many 
have intimate but unpleasant associations with the “cops” and the 
court. Ninety per cent of city children that face juvenile court 
judges come from homes in the overcrowded sections. “Gee,” said 
one youngster after a visit to the house of justice, “I’ve been up 
before that guy four times already!” 

The city educational problem is one of the most important 
matters of modern civilization. While it deserves much more space 
and time, I can only devote to it a few sentences. 

The educational facilities for the city poor are both ill-adapted 


*Housing Conditions and Child Dependency, B. J. Newman, in “A Child Welfare 
Symposium,” R. S. F. 
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and inadequate. They confessedly do not teach the right things 
in the right way; and the buildings and teaching force are below 
the requirements of the multitudes who attend or ought to attend. 

It seems impossible in large and growing cities to erect build- 
ings fast enough to meet increasing needs, hence thousands of the 
children of the poor have only part time service in the public 
schools. There is no “race suicide” on the Bowery, however much 
there may be on Fifth Avenue. One mother when asked the size 
of her family replied. “Me no know. I stop count when I got 
"leven. What de diff?” The children of this family when finally 
rounded up in pool rooms, barrel dives, dance halls, and moving 
picture places, proved to be fourteen in number. No wonder the 
schoolhouses are inadequate. 

It is conceded that there should be study courses specially 
adapted to these and other conditions of city life. A twelve-year 
course is as impossible to these people as a trip to the moon. The 
grammar grade work should be modified and made more practical. 
Preliminary vocational training should be introduced early and 
specially emphasized. 

When we speak of educational opportunities, what pictures of 
privation and mountains of difficulty rise before the mind. Thou- 
sands of the lads and lasses who should be in the grammar grades 
are bound to wage-earning toil like Prometheus to his rock. Half- 
starved parents send half-starved children to school a part of every 
day, and toil on far into the night for the half loaf which is their 
portion. Dr. W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of the New York 
city schools, tells us that in the metropolis 60,000 to 70,000 children 
in the public schools are unable to study or learn because of their 
hunger. Penny lunches are now being provided for a part of these, 
but such help compared to the needs is but a drop in the bucket. 
New York is not alone in this. Take the nation over and the 
hungry public school children number hundreds of thousands. Is 
this a “social hindrance” to child welfare? If so, in the name of . 
humanity let us do something to remove it from the path of 
American childhood. 

Finally, the sanctions and blessings of religion are but dimly 
known or experienced in the congested centers of our cities. 
Masses who are surrounded by brick and mortar, and herded in 
droves in flats and tenements cannot look up through nature to 
nature’s God. Even the privilege of church attendance, and the 
message of hope from the lips of the preacher, are largely outside 
the range of ordinary tenement life. 
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The “down town” churches follow the “paying members” to 
the better residential sections or the suburbs. The “down town” 
masses who remain are served, if served at all, by special “mis- 
sions,” or self-sacrificing religious workers. It is felt to be a fact 
that most of the churches belong to the well-to-do classes and not 
to all of the people. 

If among the poor, religion is not the mainstay of life, it is 
because they see God through distorting media, and because some 
of his professed followers fail to exemplify His real character. 
And it is true that immense numbers of the “common people,” who 
1900 years ago heard gladly the message of Jesus of Nazareth, 
are to-day indifferent if not antagonistic. 

John Spargo quotes a touching story of a frail, dark-eyed girl, 
who one winter day stood at a public school radiator warming her 
blue and benumbed hands. When she had thus restored the circu- 
lation, the child looked wistfully up into the teacher’s face and 
asked : 

“Teacher, do you love God?” 

“Why, yes, dearie, of course I love God,” answered the teacher. 

“Well, I don’t—I hate Him!” was the fierce rejoinder. “He 
makes the wind blow, and I haven’t any warm clothes. He makes 
it snow, and my shoes have holes in them. He makes it cold and 
we haven’t any fire at home. He makes us hungry, and mama 
‘ hadn’t any bread for our breakfast. O, I hate Him!’* 

Poor mite of humanity, how our hearts ache for her—and how 
quickly we forget her and her kind as we go out into the busy 
world to pile up more dollars or acquire greater honors. And those 
like this girl, and her people, are to be found by the hundred thou- 
sand in our great cities. It is now time to take real Christianity 
in abundant measure to these our neighbors. First we must pro- 
vide the physical ministrations that will strengthen their bodies, 
win their hearts and open their minds, then the message of gospel 
cheer that blesses time and glorifies eternity. 


*See The Bitter Cry of the Children, p. 57. 














THE WORK OF THE CHURCH ASSISTANT 


Mrs. Henry W. HuNTER 


Formerly Director Religious Education, First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, Iil. 


Those who are interested in religious education have become 
familiar during the last few years with the term, “a new pro- 
fession,” as applied to that of a Director of Education. The oldest 
books on religious education are scarcely ten years old. Also, it 
is still a new idea that the church must reach out into the com- 
munity and express its life in community terms. All of this 
expansion has helped to develope another new profession, not unlike 
in all of its aspects that of the Director of Religious Education, 
yet having some notable differences, the profession of Church 
Assistant. 

It is extremely difficult to find a definition that shall express 
all the varied services of a Church Assistant, as it may mean one 
thing in one place and quite another thing in a different community. 
But, perhaps, the simple expression, “Church Assistant,’ is suffi- 
ciently definitive, “the person who assists the church to express its 
expanding life.” In order to indicate the variety of activities 
carried on by Church Assistants, and the variation in their services 
in different communities, let us consider the article on membership 
from the constitution of a League of Church Assistants in one of 
the denominations. “The membership is open to salaried church 
workers who are members of Congregational churches and in the 
service of any one or more of the following relations: 1. Church 
visitors; 2. Church educational directors; 3. Church secretaries; 
4. Pastors’ assistants; 5. Social workers; 6. Church missionaries. 

To summarize the outstanding needs that exist in relation to 
this new profession for women: the first need is that of dispelling 
common ignorance with regard to this work. The second need is 
that the profession shall be dignified and given the recognition 
without which it can never serve the churches to the fullest extent 
of its possibilities; this must be done, not only by individuals in 
local churches who are doing such an efficient work that the worth 
of it is recognized locally, or who are quietly endeavoring to im- 
press upon the community that the work of a Church Assistant is 
a profession, but it must also be accomplished by a united program 
of some kind, that shall “put the work of the Church Assistant on 
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the map.” There are any number of young women in such posi- 
tions in this country who are struggling with the problem of how 
not to be considered the church’s errand boy, when they are feeling 
as divinely called to this work of service as any minister or foreign 
missionary. 

The third need is that the profession be brought before those 
young people who are about to choose a life-work. This should 
include, not only college women, but also girls of high school age, 
who, though they may be still too young to make any definite life 
decisions, are just at the age when the interest may be caught and 
held in certain lines of service. 

But, there is still a fourth need: it is not enough that just any 
young woman shall be attracted to this work; there is an increasing 
necessity that the finest type of young women that can be found 
shall choose to become Church Assistants. There is need for many 
kinds of women and for women of a variety of kinds of preparation 
and equipment. But there must be some of the most all-round 
personalities that our colleges can produce, if the opportunities 
are all to be met. I know of one large suburban church, to-day, 
that is confronted by the problem of finding a young woman, with 
college education and also special training in religious education, 
and who must also be of such a personality that she can fit into 
the lives of people in an extraordinarily cultured community. She 
must be a young woman who can step right into the center of 
the community life and she must also have those spiritual graces 
without which all work of this kind is of no effect. _ 

This reveals a fifth need, in our Training Schools themselves, 
the need of graduate work in religious education so that college 
women may have the opportunity of building upon their already 
splendid foundation oi education, and at the same time take ad- 
vantage of the special training for work in the local church which 
a Training School affords. 

There is possibly a sixth need, which, if met, will help to 
adjust many of these other problems, and that is the need for some 
concerted organization of Church Assistants. Such a grouping 
of Church Assistants together, either by denominations or inter- 
denominationally, would make possible the interchange of ideas, 
as well as of ideals, the standardizing of work and of salaries, and 
most of all would contribute a feeling of inspiration as each Church 
Assistant felt the solidarity of a great movement and the strength 
of a group of people-with kindred ideals back of the individual. 

With a view to meeting some of these needs one denomination, 
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the Congregational, through some of the officers of its National 
Council, started a movement to investigate the work of salaried 
women working in Congregational churches. A meeting of Church 
Assistants was held in the two cities of Chicago and Cleveland, 
at which each young woman told what her work involved, and 
then Dr. Atkinson, chairman of the Commission on Social Service 
of the National Council, summed up the spirit of the work of the 
Church Assistant as it seemed to be interpreted through the reports 
of the Assistants themselves. Dr. Atkinson said that the work of 
the Church Assistant seemed to involve four things, (a) The 
church reaching out and touching the life of the community. (b) 
The church organizing the community so that all forces might work 
together, (c) The church interpreting the Gospel to the people in 
terms of the needs of the community, and (d) Making the machine 
efficient. 

Following these two preliminary meetings, Dr. Herring, sec- 
retary of the National Council, sent out an invitation to all young 
women employed in Congregational churches to attend the Na- 
tional Council meeting in New Haven, October, 1915, and hold in 
connection with it a meeting of their own to consider the question 
of organizing into a national group. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to describe that meeting 
in full. Suffice it to say that the following were some of the prob- 
lems which appeared to be within the purpose of the work of the 
Church Assistant, as the program of the afternoon was developed: 
the training of adequate leadership for the church; the develop- 
ment of the church as the Father’s House, the social center of the 
community; the reaching out into the community along many lines 
of social service; the fine art of guiding the unfolding life of child- 
hood and youth. Here are no insignificant services, but a chal- 
lenging task, and one was not surprised to find fifteen college 
women among those who had accepted the challenge, and many 
others who had been specially trained for this individual service. 

The sentiment of the meeting was strongly in favor of organ- 
izing. A constitution was adopted and officers were elected. The 
object of the Congregational League of Church Assistants, as 
stated in the constitution, is “the promotion of the interests of 
the Congregational churches, especially in matters relating to the 
service rendered by salaried women workers; to enable the churches 
seeking such assistance to come into communication with workers, 
and workers seeking situations to come into communication with 
churches ; to enlist suitably trained women in this type of service 
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and to further their welfare and usefulness.” The article with 
regard to membership in the League has already been quoted at the 
beginning of this paper. 

Some of the plans suggested for the Executive Committee to 
develop this year were the utilizing of pages in the denominational 
papers for publicity purposes and for the exchange of ideas between 
Church Assistants in different parts of the country, a definite 
effort to get in touch with every Congregational Church Assistant 
and get her lined up in this League, the presentation of the work 
of Church Assistant as a possible life-work to the young women 
in our colleges, denominational schools, and universities, the or- 
ganization of local leagues in communities large enough to make 
them worth while, or even of interdenominational local leagues in 
places where there were not enough young women of any one 
denomination. Some of these plans are now under way. At 
Christmas time the president of the League sent out a letter of 
personal greeting to each Congregational Assistant (there are over 
one hundred and forty altogether), and the replies from some of 
these young women show clearly the eagerness with which they 
look forward to the results of the new organization. 

And after all, it is results that we are after today. Every 
business organization is looking for “results.” And although the 
new League was only organized a year ago, the fruits can already 
be seen. What are a few of the evident accomplishments? In the 
first place, the breathing of a new spirit of life into the attitude 
with which many a Church Assistant is now facing her work. 
She no longer feels that she is all alone, but that she has joined 
hands with a band of co-workers and any one in the business world 
today knows the value of just this sort of thing. 

Another result that was felt immediately upon the organiza- 
tion of the League, was the requests that poured in from churches 
all over the country asking to be put in touch with Church Assist- 
ants, and also letters of inquiry from Church Assistants or pros- 
pective ones seeking positions. Some of these have been placed 
satisfactorily. I think I am correct in stating that so far there are 
more churches who need Assistants than there are young women to 
fill the vacancies. This possibly shows where the greatest work of 
the League must be within the next few years. 

3. There have also been many inquiries from girls who have 
been attracted to this work but who, previous to the organization 
of the League and its publicity in denominational papers, did not 
know where to go for information. Also, far-seeing mothers 
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have written asking for further knowledge of the profession of 
Church Assistant, as they are interested in presenting it to their 
daughters for consideration. 

4. Many ministers have written expressions of their interest 
and have also given valuable suggestions for the greater useful- 
ness of the League. It is interesting to note in the letters of these 
pastors, that practically all of them insist upon the necessity of a 
college preparation in addition to the special training. 

5. As a direct result of the meeting at New Haven, many 
localities have been inspired to organize local leagues of Church 
Assistants and have written to the Executive Committee for in- 
formation as to the best procedure and a suggested plan for pro- 
grams at the meetings of these local leagues. 

6. The attention of the Christian Endeavor movement has 
been caught, with the result that the work of the Church Assistant 
is to be presented to the young people of America among other 
opportunities of service and will be printed on the Life Recruit 
cards along with the work of Minister, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
Secretaries, Missionaries, etc. 

7. A request has come in for the preparation of a reading 
course for prospective Church Assistants who are unable to com- 
mence at once their specialized training. 

8. The work of the Church Assistant will, as one result 
of the League, be presented at State Conferences and District Asso- 
ciation meetings. 

9g. The co-operation of the Collegiate Bureaus of Occupation 
in Chicago, New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Los Angeles and other cities has not only been secured but offered 
gladly, as these bureaus say that they are having applications from 
more and more young women who want to do social service, but 
who feel that they would like to do it through the churches. 

Perhaps the most auspicious thing about this entire movement 
is the far-reaching effect which it has produced in such a short 
time, the letters coming even from so far away an island as 
Hawaii, and coming from such a variety of people in different 
walks in life. Evidently, it is not only the Church Assistant, her- 
self, who is looking hopefully into the future of this truly great 
movement among the churches. If one can judge the real need by 
the response, there is everything to hope and to expect, in the way 
of expansion and growth. 

There is one need which I did not number among the other 
needs, because it seemed greater than all others, so great that I 
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should rather call it a crisis facing the churches at present. It 
presents a situation which the church should have faced some time 
ago, but which it must face now, if it is to retain the services of its 
consecrated and efficient women. And that is the turning away of 
our best trained young women from the opportunity of service in 
the church to other kindred professions, such as work in social 
settlements or under the auspices of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association. The reason, “he who runs may read.” It is the 
extreme efficiency with which these other agencies are managed; 
the fact that they have standardized the hours of labor, as well as 
the payment for that labor; that they have, to a large degree, 
“specialized the work of their employees, giving women an oppor- 
tunity to develop their individual talents. These agencies have 
advanced from a program of being merely “good” to one of 
“being good for something,” the best definition of “good” that I 
know of. All of these things appeal to the young women who face 
life today with a desire to serve and to serve in that place where 
their service will count for the most. 

Here are a few sentences from the letters of girls who have 
either left the work of the church for one of these other lines of 
activity or who are deliberately choosing one of these other pro- 
fessions, feeling that greater opportunities of service lie along 
that line. One woman speaks of “other professions in which the 
incumbent would certainly not be expected to give time, thought, 
strength and often money, to all sorts of side issues and trivial 
matters quite outside of his own regular duties”. Another writes 
that she is leaving her church work next month to teach in a college, 
because, under existing conditions she cannot do the work for 
young people that she feels she is impelled to do. One young 
woman who was obliged to leave the position of Pastor’s Assistant 
for a while, found it impossible to find an opening in a church when 
she was ready to return to the work and so became a Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary. She greatly desires to be again affiliated more closely 
with the work of the church, but thinks she would never again 
accept a position as Pastor’s Assistant, preferring work in some 
denominational society. We must read between the lines here 
and imagine why she feels so. I wish there were time to read a 
long letter from one young woman who went into the church work 
because she loved the church but who now rejoices daily in her 
position as a Y. W. C. A. Secretary. She writes, “One indirect 
reason for my decision to change was, I suppose, that I felt no 
outlook ahead in church work. I was exceedingly fortunate in 
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being associated with pastors who were considerate and who let me 
use my own initiative. However, because there has been no concen- 
trated movement for Assistants, I should have been no further 
along in an opportunity of usefulness in ten years. I was terribly 
lonely in the work and yet I was supremely happy in it. I am tell- 
ing you this because I know that there are many Assistants situated 
as I was. Since entering the Y. W. C. A. field I have been grow- 
ing. Why? Because back of me there stands a group of women 
who know more than I, who are my friends, who make me respect 
myself and my work to the fullest degree. The new League will, 
I hope, be to Assistants what our wonderful Board in New York 
is to us. I see no reason why it should not.” 

You will understand that I do not feel that there is no outlook 
ahead in the work of and for the church. Those of us who are on 
the inside now believe in her future and can see that the church is 
slowly but gradually perfecting her machinery. But does not the 
crisis which I have mentioned, sound a challenge to those of us 
who are at the center of this movement for training women for 
the service of the church? Does it not mean that we must broaden 
and deepen our training for women? Does it not indicate that an 
organization of forces such as this paper has suggested will arouse 
the churches, educate them, create finer possibilities of expansion 
for young women? Will it not impel denominations to increase 
the efficiency and elevate the standards of work done in the Train- 
ing Schools for Women? And will it not perfect and exalt this 
new profession for women that many young women who are ask- 
ing the question, “What am I to do with the gift of life?” will 
decide that this way, along the path of service in the church of 
Today and of Tomorrow, lies the greatest possibility of useful- 
ness, expansion, developing life and happiness, without which no 
service is developing for the individual rendering it, or efficacious 
for those who are its recipients. 











CLUBS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AGNES MILLER, New York 


To those interested in watching the evolution of religious edu- 
cation from an act of tradition to a science, no aspect of the matter 
has been more appealing than that relating to the social development 
of the individual. The close observance of this phenomenon has, of 
course, been hitherto confined almost entirely to the work of the 
psychologist, but its existence is acknowledged by many non-scien- 
tific workers in the church who seek some means of training and 
controlling the social impulses of childhood and adolescence. 

The means generally employed to meet this demand are found 
in the work done by organized groups or clubs. As organizations 
these clubs are well suited to and very popular with boys and girls. 
No other form of work is so well adapted to develop a socialized 
point of view among young people as that which allows them to 
work and play together for some common end. Yet instance after 
instance can be cited in which churches have encountered difficulties 
and even disheartening problems when they have organized clubs 
for the benefit of their Sunday-school pupils and younger members. 
These difficulties are, chiefly : 

1. Lack of interest in the organization after it has been in 
existence a short time. 

2. Objectionable rivalry among different factions in the group. 

3. Gradual dissolution of clubs which during the past have had 
a successful history, but of which the usefulness seems over. 

It will be seen that all these three difficulties are closely involved 
with the social growth of the individuals in the group, inasmuch as 
there is evidently some factor present in the conduct of the club 
which fails to satisfy the desires of some or all of the members who 
have organized it for a social purpose. It seems, therefore, as if 
one method of avoiding trouble and failure among such groups 
would be to start organizing them with a different ideal in mind 
from that which is usually present. 

As a rule, clubs in Sunday schools are organized with the 
special purpose (to use an elegant phrase taken from a religious 
paper) “to tie the children up to the church?” It hardly seems 
that procedure under this plan gives first consideration to the needs 
of the young people. Surely this method, in its own way, is as 
scholastic as is the teaching of dogma in elementary grades. From 
the standpoint of the church, indeed, it would be much more to her 
own advantage to organize such groups of boys or girls from a 
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broad educational standpoint, with a program wide and deep enough 
to include activities suited both to different temperaments and 
dispositions and to developing natures. If the purely mechanical 
aim of increase in church membership is the end in view, such a 
program would seem likely to interest the young people permanently 
in the church organization, and how much more would this be true 
if the first aim of the school is the all-round development of mind 
and spirit ? 

In a spirit similar to this latter, the Woodcraft League origi- 
nated sixteen years ago. Its work has been recently brought into 
prominence by the fact that it has issued from its headquarters at 
13 West 29th Street, New York, a very comprehensive “Manua! 
for Girls,” containing a complete program for girls’ clubs, which 
in many ways ought to commend itself especially to church workers. 
Work among boys has been done by this movement even more 
extensively than among girls, and a manual for boys, similar to the 
one just mentioned, is nearly ready. 

Although a number of other organizations exist which have 
local groups in many churches, and although some of these organ- 
izations use material similar in some particulars to that suggested 
by the Wood-craft movement, the program of the latter has been 
found, in churches where it has been adopted, to be of special value 
in connection with religious education for four reasons: 

1. It does not require first allegiance to the outside organiza- 
tion, but to the body in which the group is formed. 

2. Woodcraft groups may be formed among either boys or 
girls, or, if the members are under twelve, of boys and girls. 

3. The aim is the development of character by the use of all 
kinds of recreation, especially outdoor life, in both country and 
city. Its program of activities is very broad, including games, 
music, story-telling and entertaining, dramatics, athletics, camper- 
craft, woodlore, good citzenship—in fact, practically everything 
that is of interest and value to young people, worked out in far more 
detail and with psychological and pedagogical skill. A suitable 
choice of activities may be made not only for any school, but may 
also be adapted by a teacher for the special needs of his or her own 
class, with a view to relating the club activities to the pupils’ home 
lives and class studies. There is a satisfactory system for award- 
ing rank for definite achievement. 

4. The program lays special emphasis throughout on spiritual 
values. 
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Among the churches in which Woodcraft groups or “tribes” 
have been organized successfully are Grace Chapel, (P. E.), St. 
Augustine’s Chapel, (P. E.), the Madison Avenue Presbyterian, 
Grace Methodist Episcopal, and East Harlem Presbyterian 
Churches of New York City, the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, the Dutch Reformed Church of Flatbush, and 
Port Washington Baptist Church, N. Y. Groups have also been 
organized, many of them independent of church auspices, in some 
of the New England states as well as in New York and New Jersey, 
in North Carolina and Georgia, in Wisconsin and California. 
There are also groups in branches of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and of Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations. Certain branches of the Y. M. C. 
A., notably in Rhode Island and in Malden, Massachusetts, are 
carrying out an extensive Woodcraft program, and this organiza- 
tion has also made considerable use of the material in some of their 
summer camps. A number of church camps also find the program 
exceedingly valuable, and this fact should commend the plan par- 
ticularly to the rural church, where, if facilities for working are 
often poorer than in large centers, opportunities for pursuing an 
out-door program the whole year round, at little or no expense, are 
unrivaled. 

The program is a great boon to the workers who need to use 
such suggestions as the movement actually places in their hands; 
but the practical value of the scheme, however great, is far less 
important than is the field of speculation which it opens up to the 
thinking religious educator, especially the minister under whose 
control lies the direction of the social groups in his church. How- 
ever earnest, however enthusiastic and gifted, the pastor is rare who 
considers the social activities of his church from the standpoint of 
development and progress. It is true that this is a new conception 
of this phase of social work; but far too many religious leaders are 
still willing for the Sunday schools in which the children under 
their care are taught the elements of a social religion to remain 
schools of theory only. Too often, if pupils desire to express their 
social instinct in the formation of a club, a minister will go so far 
as to provide them with a leader, but he will thereafter pay little or 
no attention to ensuing activities. It would be well if all ministers, 
leaders in religious education and directors of social groups in the 
church could thoroughly grasp the fact that the very foundation 
stone of this social religion they profess is that all the works of God 
shall praise Him. 








STANDARD EFFICIENCY TESTS FOR BOYS 


EUGENE C. FOsTER. 
Secretary International Committee of Y. M.C. A. 


The Canadian Standard Efficiency Tests for Boys were pub- 
lished October, 1912. Even before that date the proposed program 
for the boys of Canada had attracted the attention of workers with 
boys in the United States; and since the original publication and 
the widening of the scope of these tests, together with the successful 
working out of the program in many localities and under varying 
conditions, leaders have felt convinced in an increasing degree that 
a similar program should be made available for boys in the United 
States. 

The Association of Boys’ Work Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association gave some attention to the matter through a 
special committee and accomplished enough by way of experiment 
to demonstrate the fact that a similar program would undoubtedly 
find a place here. It was evident, however, that a volunteer com- 
mittee of men whose time was occupied with local matters could 
not carry this plan forward successfully ; with this conviction before 
them, the Association of Boys’ Work Secretaries, at a meeting in 
Cleveland, in May, 1916, requested the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations to become responsible for the 
‘development of a program of this general character. This the 
International Committee agreed to do, and appointed a committee 
consisting of F. W. Ayer, E. M. Robinson and Eugene C. Foster, 
to take up this work. 

The Canadian Standard Efficiency Tests are now jointly pro- 
moted in Canada by the National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, The Sunday School Commission of the 
Church of England in Canada, The General Board of Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies of the Methodist Church, The 
Board of Sabbath Schools and Young People’s Societies of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, The Sunday School Boards of the 
Baptist Conventions in Canada and The Canadian Council of 
Provincial Sunday School Associations. 

Because of this definite co-operation there is a unity in the 
presentation of the boys’ work program in Canada which is quite 
remarkable. During October, November and December, 1916, a 
coast-to-coast tour was carried out, beginning at Charlottetown and 
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ending at Vancouver, the members of the traveling team represent- 
ing different communions, the S. S. Association and the Y. M. C. A. 

The American Standard Program for work with boys is based 
on the material used in the Canadian Standard Efficiency Tests, 
with, however, many changes in the tests required. For instance, 
references to Canadian national loyalty or institutions have been 
replaced by references suitable to the United States. Certain tests 
have been modified, or have been entirely substituted by others, in an 
effort to improve wherever possible. 

The American Standard Program is now published by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Press, at present in proof form 
only in order that it may be used experimentally in as widely 
varying fields as may be secured. 

The committee having the matter in charge believe that the 
program in its present form is a definite step toward reaching a 
program which may be acceptable to the Christian institutions of 
the United States. Such a program should be; (a) Graded, in order 
that boys of different ages may be included; (b) Progressive, in 
order that the boy may be conscious of increasing demands upon his 
capacities; (c) Diversified, in order that the boy may be symmetric- 
ally developed. It should be a program, not an organization; it 
should make possible individual work, group work, and mass work; 
it should be applicable in country and city, to the school boys and 
to the working boys, and should be based on what is best for the boy 
rather than primarily on what is best for the institution which pro- 
motes it. It should, be rigid enough to create and maintain national 
standards, but should be flexible enough to be adapted to all groups 
dominated by the Christian motive. It should be national in charac- 
ter but capable of separate administration. These tests the Amer- 
ican Standard Program is designed to meet. 

The committee is desirous of securing all possible data on the 
experimental use of the program in its present form. That many of 
the tests could be improved is evident; the exact manner in which 
these may be improved, and the tests which should be substituted 
for those suggested are matters which the actual use of the program 
can best determine. 

The charting of a boy is the essential first step in the use of the 
program. This charting is done in a personal interview between an 
adult leader and the boy, and aims to accomplish three things: (a) 
To help the boy to take account of stock of his own achievements ; 
(b) By comparing this record with a suggested record for a boy of 
his age to cause him to be constructively dissatisfied with his attain- 
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ments; (c) To help him to find out how he can make up any de- 
ficiency which may exist. Having been charted, the boy is then 
ready to take up the assigned work of the program and proceed 
toward the time of a second charting, fixed usually at the end of the 
season or of the year involved. 

The committee is eager, if possible, to secure the adoption in this 
country of a uniform program of boys’ work which shall be en- 
dorsed and promoted by the Christian agencies dealing with boys. 
To this end the American Standard Program has been offered for 
experimental use looking toward its wide-spread use by all who are 
interested if a desire for such use becomes manifest. To this end, 
also, the committee is co-operating with similar committees from 
other religious bodies to work out a standard program which may 
be acceptable to all. It is hoped that one or the other of these efforts 
will finally result in a program of such unity that the Christian forces 
of this country may stand together in the program of building 
Christian men out of available boys. 

The following arrangement suggests the general outline on 
which the tests of the American Standard Program are based and 
the numerical grades allowed in each case: 


AMERICAN STANDARD PROGRAM CHART 


‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.’”’—Luke 2:52 
“Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, strength, mind; and thy neighbor 
as thyself’’—Luke 10:27 
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A graphic chart is used at the time of the personal interview of 
the boy with the adult leader, and the numerical results secured ac- 
cording to the above standards are reduced to percentage terms and 
a “line of balance” is secured and recorded thereon. 














RELIGION AT A STATE UNIVERSITY 
FROM THE JEWISH PorNT oF VIEW. 
Rassi ABRAM SIMON, PH.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


The American university enjoys the fullest confidence of the 
public. As the home of the humanities, the apostle of academic 
freedom and progress, the inspirer of idealism, the torch-bearer 
of knowledge and the exemplar of the democracy of learning it 
captures the imagination and affection of the youth of the land. 
American leadership is being born and nourished in our halls of 
learning. The university to-day more than ever before is moulding 
the men who are moulding public opinion. In other words, the 
university is opening its windows on life. 

This accounts for the breath of civic earnestness and the aca- 
demic elasticity which are sweeping through its halls and desks. 
No longer the closed cloister of secluded and aristocratic scholar- 
ship, it has come out into the open as the forum for the development 
of American manhood and womanhood. The old scandal that it 
was the hotbed of atheism, irreligion, and finely spun theories has 
been buried. It glories in being a laboratory of citizenship on the 
highest plane of scholarship, freedom and truth. 

The university has deepened our conviction that education is 
larger than instruction, that training is more vital than knowledge. 
No idealism is alien to it. Is it not an auspicious sign of the times 
that the university has found a place in its curriculum for a study 
of Religion and the Bible, and for which several universities give 
academic credit, whether these studies be pursued in their halls or 
outside thereof under their supervision? This appreciation of the 
intellectual and educational value of all human cultures shows the 
enlarging scope of the American college, and prompts the hope of its 
wider extension. In line with this progressive advance, is not the 
next step forward the inclusion in its curriculum of, and the giving 
of academic credit under its rigid authorities, for Jewish religion, 
Jewish history, and Jewish apologetics, when scientifically pursued 
in other schools of recognized standing? Ought we not to stand- 
ardize all worthy human cultures and. noble aspirations of men as 
of equal educational importance? Will not such a plan make for 
tolerance of differing standpoints; will it not tend to wipe out 
ignorance and superstition; will it not be increasingly helpful in 
widening the area and the cultivation of goodwill among all? 
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In the meanwhile, the efforts of the Jewish Chautauqua rise 
into relief and call for an adequate consideration. The Jewish 
Chautauqua Society is a fluid university for popularizing Jewish 
history and learning. Its double ambition is to educate the Jew 
in his own treasures and to present the same as an indispensable 
element in the culture of the Christian student. We have welcomed 
the opportunity of presenting this department of our labor before 
the students at several summer assemblies of four leading universi- 
ties. This work has never been propagandistic. The Chautauqua 
refuses to stoop from its high academic aim. It wants the student 
to view culture from every angle. It treasures the hope that from 
this unprejudiced standpoint the goal of goodwill is easier of attain- 
ment. It cherishes the conviction that the teachers who know and 
are tolerant are the best moulders of the impressionable mind of 
childhood. 

For two seasons mine was the rare privilege of delivering 
courses of lectures on Jewish Education and Jewish History before 
students of the University of Virginia Summer Assembly. I wish 
to record the fact that the Chautauqua lectureship was heartily 
welcomed by the university authorities. I was put on the same level 
with other professors, and was not hemmed in by any restrictions 
of method or material. Academic freedom was not only granted 
to me but was expected from me. No one ever thought of abusing 
‘this splendid prerogative. The warmth of welcome and the con- 
tinued evidences of comradeship left no room for doubting the pas- 
sion of truth which filled the breasts of those who came to my 
lecture room. The students were hungry to know, and their pointed 
questions evinced a willingness to hear al] sides. They desired to 
get at fundamentals rather than to split hairs over differences which 
were at best only incidental. Statements which were diametrically 
opposed to their own ideas were received with a fine chivalry of 
openness. Their co-operation in the work, their regular attendance 
at the inconvenient hour of twelve, their presence at the lectures 
notwithstanding that it brought them no academic credit, the in- 
creasing interest manifested by many citizens of the community, 
and the frequent evenings at the Short Story Hour during which I 
narrated many of the stories and romances of our early and later 
literature, all of these facts led me to believe that my work at the 
university was a contribution to the growth of goodwill, tolerance, 
and general culture. 

The students were particularly desirous of understanding the 
purpose and principles of Reform Judaism, the attitude of the 
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modern Jew towards Jesus and the New Testament, and his rela- 
tion to the birth and growth of the Renaissance era. The Chau- 
tauqua must, in view of this desire for truth, enlarge its means for 
popularizing Jewish knowledge. No student who wants to know 
ought be denied the privilege of winning his quest from firsthand 
and reliable sources. 


MORAL VALUES IN FAMILY CELEBRATIONS 
WILL1AM NorMAN Hutcuins, PH.D. 


It is doubtful if many parents are aware of the high moral 
forces which are liberated by wisely regulated family celebrations. 
Such festive occasions are usually made an end in themselves and 
no thought is given to their moral effect. Whatever good they may 
accomplish takes place without forethought and without observa- 
tion. 

Family celebrations make for family loyalty. Rightly conceived 
and properly conducted they exalt the family in the estimation of 
the child and increase its significance in comparison with other 
social groups. Without being elaborate such occasions may be 
made significant, and when they are, they furnish rich material for 
the play of the imagination, and are sure to heighten the child’s 
appreciation of his group and contribute to the development and 
enrichment of family loyalty. And it is this contribution to loyalty 
that gives to family celebrations a genuine moral value. 

For what is the problem of moral and religious education? 
Taken in the large, is it not the problem of enlisting childhood and 
youth on the side of goodness, truth, and service, the calling out 
and strengthening of devotion to high ideals and noble purposes, 
the development and enrichment of loyalty to the supreme values? 
The test of a life is its trend and it is the loyalties that determine 
its trend. Indeed the religious life of the child, as Henry F. Cope 
has forcibly declared, is essentially a matter of loyalty. And the 
religious home, with its atmosphere of love and its fine idealism is 
the primary source and inspiration of that loyalty which is the basis 
of all morality. 

Sooner or later, however, the home comes into competition with 
other social groups and the habits, ideals, and moral judgments 
which it has begotten and fostered, find strong rivals in the school, 
the playground, and the street. The crucial nature of that conflict 
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every alert parent realizes. Fortunately there is much that he can 
do in determining the issue. But perhaps nothing counts for so 
much in the struggle as family esprit de corps, with its filial admira- 
tion and affectionate idealization of the home-folk, for the strength 
of the child’s loyalty to the ideals, standards, and sanctions of his 
home will largely depend upon the warmth of his appreciation of 
his family and his sense of its significance. Family celebrations 
make for family esprit de corps. Given a touch of real dignity and 
accompanied by pleasurable festivities, they make a lively appeal to 
the imagination of young folks and stimulate their family pride. 
Anniversaries that enlist the entire family group are especially 
valuable. The coming together of parents and grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins is in itself an impressive event and when the 
celebration is given a form that makes the heart of the child big 
with a worthy pride and so increases his self-respect and heightens 
his esteem for his kith and kin, impressions are made which will 
last for many a day and go far in keeping him loyal to his home 
and true to the family traditions. 

Family celebrations are also worth while because they promote 
respect for personality. The moral value of this contribution does 
not need to be argued. Respect for one’s own personality is the 
deepest condition of all high personal attainment, while respect for 
the personality of others is absolutely essential in any approach to 
ideal social relations. In the promotion of this high quality family 
celebrations are singularly effective. For what is their primary 
purpose, especially those of the more intimate and private character ? 
Rightly conceived, they uncover our hearts so that those whom we 
love most may have an unhindered view of the love, esteem, and 
good-will which we cherish for them, we give expression to our 
devotion and regard for the home folks—in a word, we show respect 
for personality. When father and children in confidential intimacy 
arrange for the celebration of mother’s birthday, or when mother 
and the children plan a happy surprise for father’s, or when the 
whole family confer over the observance of father’s and mother’s 
wedding anniversary, the regard which the children cherish for 
their parents is sure to be quickened and refreshed, whether the 
celebration take the form of a gift, or a family outing, or a social 
gathering at the home, or an evening together at a public entertain- 
ment does not matter which. The moral value is found in the 
definite effort which the children have made to honor their parents, 
and in the deepened and more exalted respect for their father and 
mother that has come to those sons and daughters. Happy too are 
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the children whose birthdays bring the joy of recognition and the 
stimulus of appreciation! For the child that finds itself thought- 
fully and kindly and lovingly honored by those who are nearest to 
its life, will not only be stirred by gratitude to a deeper love for its 
folks but will also be impressed with a more becoming sense of its 
own worth. The child learns to respect itself through the grateful 
discovery that it is respected by others and there is no form of 
respect that has a more open path to its heart than a genuine cele- 
bration in its honor. 


A BOOK LIST IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In response to numerous requests the RELicious EpucatTion 
ASSOCIATION will publish lists of the principal works in the different 
sections of the Library in the central office. The lists will be pub- 
lished, as space affords, in issues of RELIGIous Epucation, be- 
ginning ‘with the titles given below in the sections on Principles of 
Religious Education and on Psychology. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that these book lists 
are not intended to be complete, they present only the titles of what 
seem to be the more useful books for working libraries. The Ex- 
hibit Library of the Association includes approximately 5300 books 
and ten thousand pamphlets, including many titles of works of 
purely historical interest as well as some highly technical material ; 
these latter groups are not included in the lists published below, 
while many titles of secondary interest are also omitted. 

Librarians and others who are especially interested are invited 
to consult ReLticious Epucation for August, 1916, pages 352- 
359, for the description and classification of the Library in the 
central office. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(CLASS F) 


The Development of the Spiritual Life as an Aim in Education, 
Silvie De Grasse Coster; New York Univ. 

The Religious Education of an American Child, F. G. Peabody; 
Am. Unitarian Assoc., free. 

The Culture of Religion, Emil Carl Wilm; Pilgrim Press, 75c. 

Education in Religion and Morals, George Albert Coe ; Revell,$1.35. 

Religious Education, How to Improve It, C. L. Drawbridge; Long- 
mans, Green, $1.00. 

Personal and Ideal Elements in Education, Henry C. King; Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 
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The New Life in Education, Fletcher Durell; Am. S. S. Union, 80c. 

Principles of Religious Education, Henry C. Potter; Longmans, 
Green, $1.25. 

Rational Living, Henry C. King; Macmillan, $1.25. 

The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times, Henry C. King; 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Natural Way in Moral Training, Patterson DuBois; Revell, 
$1.25. 

Means and Ends of Education, J. L. Spalding; A. C. McClurg, 
$1.00. 

Education and National Character, Conv. papers, 1908; R. E. A., 
50¢. 

Religious Education and Practical Christianity, Chas E. Vroo- 
man; E. B. Evans, 5oc. 

Religious Education, Wm. Walter Smith; Young Churchman Co., 
2.00. 

The Training of the Twig, C. L. Drawbridge; Longmans, Green, 
$1.25. 

*The Christian Church and Education, Thos. F. Gailor; T. Whit- 
taker, $1.00. 

The Fight for Character, Henry Churchill King; Y. M. C. A., 25¢c. 

Suggestions for a Syllabus in Religious Teaching, G. B. Ayre; 
Longmans, Green, 7oc. 

The Religious Development of the Child, Rufus W. Weaver; 
Revell, $1.25. 


ReEticious IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


Educational Aims and Civic Needs, James H. Baker; Longmans, 
Green, goc. 

The Future of Education, F. Clement C. Egerton ; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Religious Freedom in American Education, Joseph H. Crooker; 
Am. Unitarian, $1.00. 

Religion and the Mind, George R. Grose; Abingdon, 75c. 

The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School, Francisco Ferrer; 
G. P. Putnams, $1.00. 

New Demands in Education, James P. Munroe; Doubleday, Page, 
$1.25. 

The Humanities in the Education of the Future, Wm. B. Owen; 
Sherman, French, $1.25. 

The Meaning of Education, Nicholas Murray Butler; Scribners, 
$1.50. 

What is Education? Ernest C. Moore; Ginn & Co. 

The Improvement of Religious Education, Conv. papers, 1903; R. 
B. A., $00. 


*Books dealing specifically with the educational work of the churches are classified under 
“Church” and “Sunday School’; these lists will be published in later issues. 
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The Bible in Practical Life, Conv. papers, 1904; R. E. A., $5.00. 

The Aims of Religious Education, Conv. papers, 1905; R. E. A., 
$2.50. 

What is it to be Educated? C. Hanford Henderson; Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.50. 

Education for Efficiency, Chas. W. Eliot; Houghton Mifflin, 35c. 

Changing Conceptions of Education, Elwood P. Cubberley ; Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 35¢c. 

Ethical Principles Underlying Education, John Dewey; Univ. of 
Chicago, 25¢. 

Moral Training Through School Discipline, Welton & Blandford; 
Warwick York, $1.10. 

The Training of the Child, G. Spiller; T. C. & E. C. Jack, 25¢. 

The Essentials of Character, Edward O. Sisson; Macmillan, $1.00. 

Moral Education in 18 Countries, G. Spiller; Watts & Co., $1.50. 

Education and Citizenship in India, Leonard Alston; Longmans, 
Green, $1.25. 

Moral Education, A. G. Flack; Cochrane Pub. Co., 5oc. 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


Educational Values, Wm. C. Bagley; Macmillan, $1.10. 

The Educative Process, Wm. C. Bagley; Macmillan, $1.25. 

School Discipline, Wm. C. Bagley; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Principles of Education, Frederick Elmer Bolton; Scribners, $3.00. 

Textbook on the Principles of Education, Ernest N. Henderson; 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Standards in Education, Arthur H. Chamberlain; American Book 
Co., $1.00. 

The Art of Education, Ira W. Howerth; Macmillan, $1.00. 

Idealism in Education, Herman H. Horne; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Education as Growth, L. H. Jones; Ginn & Co., $1.25. 

The School and Society, John Dewey; Univ. of Chicago, $1.00. 

Elementary School Standards, Frank M. McMurry; World Book 
Co., $1.20. 

The Principles of Education, Wm. Carl Ruedeger; Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.25. 

Education and the Higher Life, J. L. Spalding; A. C. McClurg, 
$1.00. 

Learning and Doing, Edgar James Swift; Bobbs-Merrill, $1.00. 

Physical Growth and School Progress, Bird T. Baldwin; U. S. 
Bureau of Education, 25¢. 

Education by Life, Henrietta Brown Smith; Warwick & York, 
$1.25. 

Educational Problems, Vol. I, G. Stanley Hall; D. Appleton. 

Educational Problems, Vol. II, G. Stanley Hall; D. Appleton, $7.50 
set. 
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Dynamic Factors in Education, M. V. O’Shea; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Social Organization, Charles H. Cooley; Scribners, $1.50. 

Social Phases of Education, Samuel T. Dutton; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, Chas. A. Ellwood; D. Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 

Social Aspects of Education, Irving King; Macmillan, $1.50. 

Education for Social Efficiency, Irving King; D. Appleton, $1.50. 

Social Development and Education, M. V. O’Shea; Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00. 

Social Eduction, Colin A. Scott; Ginn & Co., $1.25. 


Morac TRAINING 


Ethics and Education, J. Howard Moore; Macmillan, $1.25. 

What do We Mean by Education? J. Welton; Macmillan, $1.60. 

The Education of To-morrow, Arland D. Weeks; Sturgis & Wal- 
ton, $1.25. 

Problems in Modern Education, Wm. S. Sutton; Sherman, French, 


$1.35. 

The Making of Character, John MacCunn; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results, Aaron Martin 
Crane; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.40. 

Moral Education, Edward Howard Griggs; B. W. Huebsch, $1.60. 

Principles of Character Making, Arthur Holmes; J. B. Lippincott, 
$1.25. 

Second International Moral Education Congress, The Hague, 1912; 
Am. Com. of International Congress. 

Moral Principles in Education, John Dewey; Houghton Mifflin, 


35¢- 

Anarchy or Order, 12 papers for Times; Duty & Discipline 
Pamphlets. 

Moral Instruction, F. J. Gould; Longmans, Green, goc. 

A National Need, F. J. Gould; Moral Educa. League. 

A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education, Joseph 
Kinmont Hart; Univ. of Chicago, 5oc. 

Fundamental Facts for the Teacher, Elmer Burritt Bryan; Silver, 
Burdett, $1.00. 

Moral Training in School and Home, Sneath & Hodges; Mac- 
millan, 8oc. 

Function, Feeling and Conduct, Frederick Meakin: G. P. Put- 
nams, $1.50. 

Character and Life, Percy L. Parker, Edit.; Williams & Norgate. 

The Education of the Will, Jules Payot; Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50. 

Rationalism et Tradition, Jean Delvolve; Librairie Felix Alcan. 

First Internat’l Moral Education Congress, Univ. London, 1908; 
David Nutt. 
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A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment, Frank 
C. Sharp; Univ. of Wisconsin, 30c. 

A Course in Moral Instruction for the High School, Frank C. 
Sharp; Univ. of Wisconsin Pamphlet. 

The Springs of Character, Alfred T. Schofield; Funk & Wagnalls, 


$1.50. 

The Psychology of Conduct, C. H. Schroeder; Row, Peterson, 
$1.25. 

Moral Training in the Public Schools, Chas. E. Rugh, et al; Ginn 
& Co., $1.50. 


Moral Instruction of Children, Felix Adler; D. Appl .on, $1.50. 
Essays on Duty and Discipline, Series of papers; Cassell & Co. 
Pamphlets. 


History oF EDUCATION 


Annals of Educational Progress, J. P. Garber; J. B. Lippincott, 
$1.25. 

A Student’s History of Education, Frank P. Graves; Macmillan, 
$1.50. 

Textbook in the History of Education, Paul Monroe; Macmillan, 
$1.90. 

Peter Ramus, Frank P. Graves; Macmillan, $1.25. 

Education in the United States Since the Civil War, Charles F. 
Thwing; Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25. 

Great Educators of 3 Centuries, Frank P. Graves ; Macmillan, $1.10. 

Studies in the History of Modern Education, Chas. Oliver Hoyt; 
Silver, Burdett, $1.50. 

History of Education, Patrick J. McCormick; Cath. Educ., $1.90. 

The History of Modern Elementary Education, Samuel C. Parker; 
Ginn & Co., $1.50. 

A History of Education Before the Middle Ages, Frank P. Graves; 
Macmillan, $1.10. 

A History of Education During the Middle Ages, Frank P. Graves; 
Macmillan, $1.00. 

Educational Reformers, Robert H. Quick; E. L. Kellogg, $1.00. 

The Evolution of the Sunday School, Henry F. Cope; Pilgrim 
Press, 75¢. 

Jewish Education, Abram Simon, et al; Jewish Chautauqua. 

Educational System of China as Recently Reconstructed, Harry E. 
King; U. S. Government pamphlet. 

The Principle of Jewish Education in the Past, Abram Simon; 
Pub. by author, 25c. 

Support of Schools in Colonial New York, Wm. Webb Kemp; 
Teachers Coll., $2.00. 

History and Principles of Education, Paul Monroe; Macmillan, 25c. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
GENERAL PsyCHOLOGY FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Psychology for Beginners, Hiram M. Stanley; Open Court, 20c. 

Essentials of Psychology, S. Radhakrishman; Oxford Univ., 55¢c. 

Psychology and the Teacher, Hugo Munsterberg; D. Appleton, 
$1.50. 

The Mind of Primitive Man, Franz Boas; Macmillan, $1.50. 

Attention and Interest, Felix Arnold; Macmillan, $1.00. 

The Feelings of Man, N. A. Harvey; Warwick & York, $1.50. 

The Psychology of Thinking, Irving E. Miller; Macmillan, $1.25. 

How We Think, John Dewey ; D. C. Heath, $1.00. 

Chapters from Modern Psychology, James R. Angell; Longmans, 
Green, $1.35. 

Psychology, John Dewey; American Book Co. 

Outlines of the History of Psychology, Max Dessoir; Macmillan, 
$1.60. 

Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, William James; Henry Holt. 
$1.50. 

Genetic Psychology, Edwin A. Kirkpatrick; Macmillan, $1.25. 

The Original Nature of Man, Edward L. Thorndike; Teachers 
Coll., $2.50. 

Mental Fatigue, Offner & Whipple; Warwick & York. 

Psychology in Daily Life, Carl Emil Seashore; D. Appleton, $1.50. 

The Psychology of Reasoning, W. B. Pillsbury; D. Appleton, $1.50. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The Psychology of Religious Experience, Edward S. Ames; 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50. 

The Psychology of Religion, George A. Coe; Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $1.50. 

Theology from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology, Edward 
S. Ames; Univ. of Chicago Press pamphlet. 

Twice-Born Men, Harold Begbie; Revell, $1.25. 

Souls in Action, Harold Begbie; Doran, $1.25. 

Revivals, Their Laws & Leaders, James Burns; Doran. 

The Psychology of the Christian Life, E. S. Waterhouse; Chas. 
H. Kelly, 35¢. 

Mind in the Making, Edgar J. Swift; Scribners, $1.50. 

Character and Temperament, Joseph Jastrow; D. Appleton, $2.50. 

Origin and Nature of Children’s Faith in God, George A. Coe; 
Journal of Theology. 

Mystical as a Psychological Concept, George A. Coe; Journal of 
Philosophy. 

The Soul of Man, Paul Carus; Open Court, 75¢. 
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The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity, George B. Cutten; 
Scribners, $2.50. 

The Psychology of the Bible, Norman E. Richardson. 

Natural History of Religious Feeling, Isaac A. Cornelison; Put- 
nams, $2.00. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, Frederick M. Davenport; 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Psychtlogical Elements of Religious Faith, Charles C. Everett ; 
Macmillan, $1.25. 

A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism, Frederick G. Henke; 
Univ. of Chicago, $1.00. 

The Great Revival of the 18th Century, Edwin P. Hood; Am. S. S. 
Union, 50c. 

Public Worship, John P. Hylan; Open Court, 25¢c. 

Faith and Its Psychology, Wm. Ralph Inge; Scribners, 75c. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience, William James; Longmans, 
$3.40. 

A Psychological Study of Religion, James H. Leuba; Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

The Psychology of Religious Sects, Henry C. McComas; Revell, 
$1.25. 

Psychology and Higher Life, Wm. A. McKeever; A. Flanagan, 
$1.00. 

Psychology of Religious Belief, James B. Pratt; Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Psychology of Inspiration, George L. Raymond; Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.40. 

The Spiritual Life, George A. Coe; Revell, $1.00. 

The Psychology of Religion, Edwin D. Starbuck; Scribners, $1.50. 

The Psychology of the Religious Life, George M. Stratton; Geo. 
Allen, $2.75. 

- The Psychology of Prayer, Anna Louise Strong; Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 83c. 

List of Papers in the Field of Religious Psychology Presented at 
Clark University, Louis N. Wilson; Clark University. 

The Psychology of the Christian Soul, George Steven; Hodder & 
Stoughton, $2.50. 

When Little Souls Awake, Henry T. Bailey; Pilgrim Press, 25c. 

The Psychological Origin and Nature of Religion, James H. Leuba; 
Open Court, 4oc. 


CHILD PsyCHOLOGY 


The Psychology of Childhood and Youth, Earl Barnes; B. W. 
Huebsch, 50c. 

Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, Chas. B. Davenport; Henry 
Holt, $2.00. 
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Child Study, G. H. Dix; Longmans, 5oc. 

The Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man, Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain, Scribners, $1.50. 

A Study of Child Nature, Elizabeth Harrison; Kindergarten Col., 
$1.00. 

The Right of the Child to be Well Born, George E. Dawson; Funk 
& Wagnalls, 75c. 

Psychology of Childhood, Frederick Tracy; D. C. Heath, $1.20. 

Beckonings from Little Hands, Patterson DuBois; Dodd, Mead, 


75¢. 
The Career of the Child, Max P. E. Groszmann; R. G. Badger, 
$2.50. 
Normal Training of the Child, Madison A. Hart; Christian Co., 25¢. 
How to Train Children, Emma C. Hewitt; G. W. Jacobs, 5o0c. 
The Evolution of the Child Mind, Mary Higgs; Froebel Society. 
The Conservation of the Child, Arthur Holmes; J. P. Lippincott, 
$1.25. 
The Training of Children, John W. Dinsmore; Am. Bk. Co., $1.00. 


CHILD AND RELIGION 


Conversion in Relation to the S. S., Frederick Eby; Baylor Uni- 
versity, pamphlet. 

The Religious Nurture of Adolescents, Wm. Byron Forbush; Am. 
Inst. of Child Life, pamphlets. 

The Religion of a Little Child, Wm. Byron Forbush; Am. Inst. 
Child Life, pamphlets. 

The Religious Nurture of School Children, Wm. Byron Forbush; 
Am. Inst. Child Life, pamphlets. 

The Religious Nurture of a Little Child, Wm. Byron Forbush; Am. 
Inst. Child Life, pamphlets. 

The Child and Religion, Edit. by Thomas Stephens; Putnams, $1.50. 

Up Through Childhood, George A. Hubbell; Putnams, $1.25. 

The First Three Years of Childhood, Bernard Perez; E. L. Kellogg. 

Outlines of Child Study, Wm. A. McKeever; Macmillan, $1.00. 

Child Nature and Child Nurture, Edward P. St. John; Pilgrim 
Press, 50c. 

The Development of the Child, Nathan Oppenheim; Macmillan, 
$1.25. 

The Mind of a Child, Ennis Richmond ; Longmans, $1.00. 

Parent, Child and Church, Charles Clark Smith; Meth. Bk. Con., 


75¢. 
Child Welfare Exhibits, Types and Preparation, Anna Louise 
Strong; U. S. Government, pamphlet. 
The Child’s Religious Life, Wm. George Koons; Eaton & Mains, 
$1.00. 
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Religion and Modern Psychology, J. Arthur Hill; Wm. Rider & 
Son, $1.50. 
The Child and His Religion, George E. Dawson; Univ. of Chicago, 


75C. 

The Moral Condition and Development of the Child, W. Arter 
Wright; Eaton & Mains, 75¢c. 

The Conservation of the Child, Arthur Holmes; Lippincott, $1.25. 

Study of Child Life, Marion F. Washburne; Am. Sch. Home Econ., 
$1.50. 

Spiritual Care of the Child, Anna R. B. Lindsay; T. Y. Crowell. 

The Religion of Childhood and the Religion of Youth, Roderick 
Stebbins; Am. Unitar. Ass’n., free pamphlet. 

The Dawn of Character, Edith E. Read Munford ; Longmans, $1.20. 

Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child, Edith E. Read Mun- 
ford; Longmans, 5oc. 

The Child as God’s Child, Chas. W. Rishell; Eaton & Mains, 75¢c. 

The Training of Infants, H. Kingsmill Moore; Longmans, 75c. 

The Unfolding of Personality, H. Thiselton Mark; Univ of Chi., 
$1.00. 

Preservation Versus Rescue of the Child, John T. McFarland; 
Eaton & Mains, pamphlet. 

The Unfolding Life, Antoinette A. Lamoreaux; Religious Pub. 
Co., 50¢. 

CuiILp Stupy 

The Psychology of Child Development, Irving King; Univ. of Chi., 
$1.00. 

Fundamentals of Child Study, Edwin A. Kirkpatrick; Macmillan, 
$1.25. 

Child Study and Child Training, Wm. B. Forbush; Scribners, $1.00. 

Das Leben der Kinder, Paola Lombroso; Otto Nemnich. 

Calendar of Childhood and Youth, Wm. B. Forbush; Am. Inst. 
Child Life, pamphlet. 

The Recapitulation Theory and Human Infancy, Percy E. David- 
son; Teachers College. 

Unser Sorgenkind, Gustav Major; Otto Nemnich. 

Bibliography of Child Study for Years 1908-1909, Louis N. Wil- 
son; U. S. Government, pamphlet. 

Principles of Character Making, Arthur Holmes ; Lippincott, $1.25. 

Studies in Religious Nurture, A. B. Bunn Van Ormer; Lutheran 
Pub., $1.00. 

Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education, Cyril B. 
Andrews; Rebman Co., $1.50. 

Biological Aspects of Human Problems, Christian A. Herter; Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 

Psychological Principles of Education, Herman H. Horne; Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH DIRECTORS OF . 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Association of Church Directors is an interdenominational 
organization “whose purpose is to define the position of Director of 
Religious Education and his relation to the Church and to the Pastor, 
and to help create and maintain proper standards of professional 
training and equipment for those occupying this position; also to 
promote fellowship and the exchange of ideas and experience’”’* 

Active members in the association must have a college degree or 
its equivalent, and in addition either a full three years’ theological 
course including courses in religious education, or two years of study 
in an approved school of religious pedagogy. Those without the 
college degree are eligible to associate membership. In any case 
members are salaried workers either in churches or in denomina- 
tional positions on a full-time basis. 

Organized in 1914 in New Haven, the association holds yearly 
meetings in connection with the conventions of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Problems are discussed and successful experi- 
ments are reported at these meetings. 

In the interest of enlisting more earnest workers in this field, and 
for the use of actual members, attention is called to the program of 
the next meeting in the convention program under Section VI, and 
to the list of our members printed below. The secretary will be 
glad to receive notice of any errors or changes of address. 


J. W. F. Davies, President. 
Mary Lawrance, Secretary, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Herbert W. Gates, Chairman Program Committee. 


MEMBERS 


Rev. BERNARD I. BELL, School of Religion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Rev. Wittr1aM H. Boocock, First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
mw. %. 

Rev. Auprey L. Brown, Memorial Institute, Walmer Road Baptist 
Church, Toronto, Can. 

W.R. Burcess, Lenox Hill Settlement, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Frank E. Butter, Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


*The constitution of the Association of Church Directors may be found in Reticrous 
Epvucation for April, 1914. 


5° 
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Rev. Wiii1am S. Carter, North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Miss Georcia L. CHAMBERLIN, American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, Chicago, Iii. 

Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Community House, Winnetka Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, II. 

Rev. Henry N. FERNALD, First Presbyterian Church, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

GeorGE C. Fracker, Ph.D., 3661 E. oth St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. J. Lestre Frencu, Collingwood Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Toledo, O. 

Rosert W. Gammon, D.D., Congregational Sunday School and 
Publication Society, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Hersert W. Gates, Brick Church Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Hucu H. Harris, Chandler School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Harry H. Hussett, Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 

Mrs. Henry W. Hunter, Congregational Training School for 
Women, Chicago, III. 

Miss J. GertrupDE Hutron, Hillside Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Formerly, First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Mitton S. LitrLerretp, D.D., Eastern Educational Secretary 
for the Congregational Society, New York City, N. Y. 

Rev. Bert W. MERRILL, Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, Can. 

Witvarp I. SHattruck, Epworth Memorial Sunday School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Rev. J. Byron Tarney, Formerly, Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Ermer T. Turenes, First Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Rev. ALBERT C. THomas, Imanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. GERRIT VERKUYL, Ph.D., Presbyterian Board, Chicago, IIl. 

BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, D.D., Yale School of Religion, New 
Haven, Conn. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Miss Marion Cote, First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. Marcaret W. EcciLeston, Woodland Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, O. 
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Rev. Jupson MacInrtosu, Bloor Street Baptist Church, Toronto, 
Can. 
C. E. Mreras, First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich. 





CHURCH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


The plan of organization of the church school of The First 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo (Rev. William H. Boocock, di- 
rector ), is given as follows in the valuable year book of the school : 
I. The Undergraduate or Young People’s Division (1-22). 

II. The Graduate or Adult Division (Age 22 up). 

The Council of Religious Education—William A. Rogers, 
Charles M. Brownell, Daniel Upton, George S. Buck; together with 
the officers of the church school, including officers of departments 
and of adult classes. 

I. The Undergraduate or Young People’s Division (Age 1-22). 

Including the following departments organized for worship, in- 
struction and in part for service: 

1. The Cradle or Font Roll (Age 1-3). 

2. The Kindergarten Department (Age 4, 5). 

3. The Primary Department (Age 6-8), in three grades (I, 
II, III). 

4. The Junior Department (Age 9-13), in five grades (IV, V, 
VI, VII, VII). 

5. The High School Department (Age 14-18), in four grades 
(1, II, III, IV). , 

6. The Collegiate Department, in two classes, a Young Men’s 
Class and a Young Women’s Class. 

Note: While we emphasize attendance of all the young people 
above the Primary grade on the church service on Sunday morn- 
ing, we regard each department, with its defined limits as to age, 
as that section of the church for which the young people are 
responsible. This department is the church’s chief point of contact 
with their lives. What the church can do for them, what they 
can do for the church and, through the church, for society, is the 
problem for the leaders and for the members of the several depart- 
ments to work out according to their own ideas and their own needs. 
II. The Graduate or Adult Division (22 years up). 

1. The Young Men’s Class: Meeting every Wednesday even- 
ing, 6:30 to 8 in the Primary Room. Supper, followed by an hour’s 
conference. 
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2. The Young Women’s Class: Meeting Monday afternoons or 
Wednesday mornings part of the year. 

3. The Parents’ Classes: Meeting in January and February in 
the church, with supplemental classes in private homes. 

4. The Teacher Training Class: Meeting of Officers and 
Teachers of departments once each month. Lectures on the work 
of the several departments, on, the Bible, Child Psychology, and 
Pedagogy. / 

5. The Sunday Adult Class: A Bible Reading and Study Class, 
under direction and with interpretation, or other course. 

6. The Parent-Teachers’ Class: The officers and teachers 
invite the parents of children in the several departments of the 
school, one department at a time, to a supper and conference once 
each year. 

7. The Home Department: The church school wishes to con- 
sider every family in which there are children as classes and the 
parents as teachers in the church school, and hopes to be of service 
in stimulating and directing relizious instruction in the home. 

8. Lectures: A course on the departments of the church school, 
courses in Parents’ Work, courses in the Bible, in Child Psychology, 
and in Pedagogy. 





A GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


At the First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio, Fred 
L. Brownlee, Director of Religious Education, they have organized 
what is known as a Graduate School in connection with the church 
school. The following are the courses offered during the current 
school year: 

Course 101: Every WEDNESDAY EVENING at the regular 
Prayer-Meeting hour. This will be a free-discussion hour, led by 
some member of the staff, and will consist of discussions of the 
previous Sunday sermon, the functions of a modern church, etc. 
This course is open for all and requires no previous registration. 
We are offering this course as an experiment, and the staff retains 
the privilege of discontinuing it if it does not work. 

Course 102: Dr. GLADDEN’s MEN’s BrBLe CLAss meeting in 
the church auditorium every Sunday morning at 9:30. The course 
of study to be followed in this class will be determined at the first 
meeting of the class on October 1, 1916. 

Course 103: Dr. GLADDEN’s WoMEN’s BrsBLE Crass. This 
class will be conducted along lines similar to those followed last 
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year. The time for the meetings will be determined at its first 
session. 

Course 104: RELIGION AND REticions. This course will be 
given by Dr. Patton and will run from October 1st to December 
3Ist, 1916, meeting weekly. “History of Religions,” by George 
F. Moore, will form the basis of the study. > 

Course 105: RELIGION AND HEALTH. This course will be 
given by Dr. Thomas H. Haines, Professor of Psychology at the 
Ohio State University and Clinical Director of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research under the Ohio Board of Administration. This 
course will succeed course No. 104 and will run from January 7th 
(meeting weekly) to March 25th, 1917. 

Course 106: RELIGION AND SCIENCE. This course will be given 
by Dr. F. L. Landacre, Professor of Anatomy at the Ohio State 
University. It will follow up Course No. 105, although in no wise 
dependent upon it, and will run from April Ist to June 17, 1917. 

Course 107: A CoMMON-SENSE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRIS-° 
TIANITY. This course will begin in January, 1917, and run as long 
as the class and the teacher may decide. It will be given by Dr. 
A. E. Davies, Professor of Philosophy at the Ohio State University. 

Course 108: TEACHERS’ TRAINING Crass. This course will 
be given by Mr. Brownlee and will begin early in the fall and con- 
tinue for about thirteen weeks. It is open not only to the teachers 
of the First Congregational Church School, but also to any Sunday 
School teachers in the city who may desire to join with us in this 
study. A registration fee of one dollar wiil be required from those 
not teaching in this school. 

Course 109: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY. A recent 
book by Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, will form the basis of study in this course. Mr. 
Brownlee will conduct the class. It is sincerely hoped that the 
parents of our Sunday School pupils will respond to this work. 

Course 110: CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. This course 
is offered for the mutual good of Religious Education Directors 
and Sunday School Superintendents in Columbus, regardless of 
denominational connections. Mr. Brownlee will conduct the class 
as a leader only and not as a lecturer. This course will not begin 
until January, 1917. 

Course 111: SUNDAY MorNnING YouNG WOoMEN’s BIBLE 
Crass. The teacher of this class will be Miss Caroline Breyfogle, 
Dean of Women at Ohio State University and former teacher of 
the Bible at Wellesley College. The class will meet in the church 
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auditorium every Sunday morning at 9:30, the first regular meeting 
being September 24, 1916. « 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY GUILD 


In connection with the Department of Religious Education at 
Boston University and the Malden School of Religious Education a 
local guild has been organized. It has adopted the following Con- 
stitution: 

1. Name. The name of this organization shall be, The Boston 
University Guild of Religious Education. 

2. Object. The object of this Guild shall be the enjoyment of 
mutual fellowship, and the discussion of questions, problems and 
methods relative to Religious Education. 

3. Meetings. The Guild shall meet on the second Monday of 
each month, and at such other tmes as may become necessary, at 
the call of the President. 

4. Membership. The membership shall include all teachers and 
students in the Department of Religious Education, and such others 
as are recommended by the Executive Committee. 

5. Officers. The officers of the Guild shall be: a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, with such duties as 
usually pertain to these offices. 

6. Executive Committee. There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee of the Guild consisting of the Head of the Department of 
Religious Education, one other member of the Faculty, and three 
students. The officers of the Guild shall be members, ex officio, of 
this committee. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to provide the program at 
each monthly meeting, and to perform such other duties as shall 
further the object of the Guild. 

7. Elections. The officers and Executive Committee shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the Guild, to be held in March, to 
serve the following school year, or until their successors shall have 
been elected ; details as to the methods of election shall be decided 
upon at the preceding meeting. 

8. Amendments. Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made by a two-thirds vote of those present at any business meeting 
of the Guild, provided that notice of the proposed amendment shall 
have been given at least one month prior to such action. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Some interesting plans of Sunday school buildings are published 
in The Sunday School Journal for January. 


In the January issue of The Educator Journal appears an 
article on “Making the Mid-week Meeting a Vital Factor in Re- 
ligious Education.” 


Pacific School of Religion is now the name of the former Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Charles A. Nash, president. The change 
of name was effected at the recent semi-centennial celebration. 


One of the significant events of December was the publication of 
Professor Coe’s textbook on “The Psychology of Religion.” This 
important and useful book is published by the University of Chicago. 


The Boy Scouts of America have engaged as Educational Sec- 
retary, Mr. Lorne W. Barclay. Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks is head 
of the Educational Committee of the national organization. 


Boston University announces a series of Extension Courses 
offered in the Department of Religious Education and given in the 
neighborhood centers round about Boston. 


The American Baptist Publication Society has appointed the 
Rev. Wm. James Sly, Ph.D., Director of Religious Education for 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


The Providence Biblical Institute, now in its fifteenth year, 
announces three courses of lectures; the third, through February 
and March, being given by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes on “The Bible 
in Relation to Life and Society.” 


Dr. W. Edward Raffety has become Editor in Chief of the 
Sunday school publications of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, taking the position which Dr. C. R. Blackall held so many 
years. 


Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the R. E. A., presented 
a report at the meeting of the Federal Council of Churches on 
“Worship in the Family” which will be included in the printed 
reports of the Council. 


The Christian Association of the University of Pennsylvania 
publishes a very interesting pamphlet giving in a striking manner, 
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with good illustrations, particulars of the religious and voluntary 
educational work carried on among students. 


The National College Athletic Association recently passed a 
resolution requesting one of the great educational foundations to 
make “A Survey of Athletics in Colleges with Particular Reference 
to their Moral Influence.” 


Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. (Rev. John Wallace Suter, 
Jr., Director of Religious Education), issues for the use of people 
of the parish an attractive and very useful little book of “Prayers 
in the Home.” 


The Department of Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, has just issued Bulletin No. 11 in their 
Religious Education Series, “What Makes a Successful Sunday 
School?” by Earl M. Wilbur. 


In the “Standard of Excellence” officially adopted for the Sun- 
day schools of the Brethren Church the superintendent of each 
school is required to read each year at least one book on some 
practical aspect of the Sunday school or of Religious Education. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, University of 
Chicago, now offers twelve reading courses for ministers, including 
one on “The Educational Task of the Church” conducted by Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares and another on “Psychology of Religion” con- 
ducted by Prof. Edward S. Ames. It also offers survey courses in 
Biblical Literature for Sunday-school teachers. 


The First Christian Church of Springfield, Illinois, Pastor, Rev. 
Frank Waller Allen, in addition to conducting a weekly Community 
Institute, held an “Educational Week” January 7th to 13th, with 
conferences and addresses every afternoon and evening and a 
complete program on different aspects of church and religious 
education. 


The Brethren Church is establishing at their Seminary in Ash- 
land, Ohio, a “Department of English Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation” which will give courses in religious education both for the 
seminarians and for college students who may elect to work in 
that field. This church is now working out a thorough revision of 
their church school lessons. 


The Cook County Sunday School Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
has divided the city into districts and is making an intensive study 
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of each one, tabulating the information acquired both as to the 
facilities and work in the churches and as to the different com- 
munity conditions. 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, for many years one of the most 
efficient secretaries on the staff of the International Sunday School 
Association, has terminated her active service with the Association. 
The movement owes much to her broad-minded and intelligent 
leadership, especially in the Elementary Division. She is succeeded 
by Mrs. Maud J. Baldwin. 


The Presbyterian Board of Sabbath School Work in its Depart- 
ment of Religious Education under Dr. Veach, is rendering a 
splendid service in promoting Bible reading and religious training 
in the family. They are sending out a little circular of simple 
directions ($3.00 per hundred) for families, organizing “Presby- 
terian Home Circles” in connection with churches furnishing cer- 
tificates of membership to families and have prepared two little 
manuals of worship. 


At the Quadrennial Council of the Federal Council of Churches 
the anti-Japanese propaganda carried on in a certain section of our 
press and in photo-plays “insulting to Japan and promoting among 
our people an attitude of suspicion, race prejudice and animosity ini- 
mical to the maintenance of friendly relations” was vigorously con- 
demned and the press was urged to realize and to use their “incom- 
parable opportunity in promoting good will between ourselves and 
other nations founded upon correct information, sympathetic un- 
derstanding and universal human brotherhood.” 


Expenditures for education in 1914 in the United States partly 
estimated, totaled close to $800,000,000. An estimate, making due 
allowances for the intervening two years and for items necessarily 
omitted, would easily bring the nation’s current educational expen- 
diture to a billion dollars. Public elementary schools cost in 1915 
approximately $500,000,000; public high schools, $70,000,000; 
private elementary schools, $52,000,000; private secondary schools, 
$15,000,000; universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
$100,000,000 ; normal schools, $15,000,000. 


Dr. B. S. Winchester of the Yale School of Religion presented 
one of the reports at the convention of the Federal Council of 
Churches held in St. Louis. In 130 printed pages he developed the 
ideals and conditions of a system of education including religious 
training in a democracy. The Commission on Religious Education 
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in the Federal Council is a special body appointed by the different 
constituent churches, consisting of nearly 200 members. It was 
organized in 1915 and has held annual meetings. The meeting at 
which Dr. Winchester’s report was presented was one of the largest 
in the history of the commission, 18 members being present. 


At the Woodland Ave. Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Eggleston, Director of Religious Education, 
Craft Schools have been organized correlated to the work of the 
regular church school. The activities are divided into three parts: 
hand craft work, religious instruction, and gymnasium. These are 
so organized as to entirely take the place of the usual activities of 
the Junior and Intermediate Endeavor societies. The enrollment 
is as follows: Primary, 66, of whom 29 are boys and 37 girls; 
Junior, 98, of whom 48 are boys and 50 are girls; the Intermediate, 
78, of whom 40 are boys and 38 are girls, making a total enrollment 
of 242. There are 15 teachers at work. 


There were 23,500,000 persons attending schools of some kind 
in the United States in 1916, according to estimates of the United 
States Bureau of Education. ‘This. means,” declares the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, “that approxiniately 24 
per cent of the inhabitants of the United States are attending school, 
as compared with 19 per cent in Great Britain, 17 per cent in France, 
20 per cent in Germany, and a little over 4 per cent in Russia.” The 
Bureau points out, however, that the result is much less favorable to 
the United States if daily attendance, rather than enrollment, is 
taken as the basis for comparison, since some of the other nations 
have better attendance and a longer school term than the United 
States. 


The State University of Missouri offers credits in religious 
subject:: as follows; “for work done in any institution of good 
standing upon the following courses: (1) the Bible as literature, 
maximum 4 hours, (2) history of the Jews, maximum 3 hours; 
(3) comparative religions, maximum 2 hours; (4) Christian ethics, 
maximum 2 hours; (5) Hebrew language and literature, maximum 
6 hours; (6) social significance of the teachings of Jesus, maximum 
2 hours; (7) fundamental moral and religious values, maximum 
2 hours; provided that in the judgment of the dean of the College 
of Arts and Science, and of the instructor in charge of the subject 
most clearly related, the work in these courses in the institution 
giving them is done in a satisfactory manner.” The maximum for 
work in the Bible and religious subjects cannot exceed 14 hours. 
In addition, credit is given for “Introduction to Religious Educa- 
tion” in the School of Education. 
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“Suppose the war passes and peace comes and finds us in Amer- 
ica the same sort of people that we were before? Suppose it makes 
no difference in the lives of our leaders of religious thought? 
Suppose this urgency of the world’s great catastrophe leaves no 
serious mark behind it in the United States? How can we keep our 
boys and girls, our future leaders, from such a fate, wlien a great 
lesson should be learned by all? . . .Is it not true, and must we not 
all acknowledge that what is wrong with rich and poor, with for- 
eigner and citizen, is that no one is willing to take the ‘lowest seat at 
the feast,’ that all want the first place and are seeking it for them- 
selves? All have put secondary things first: the capitalist wishes to 
add to his millions ; the wage-earner strikes for his rights. All have 
forgotten that we are to ‘seek first the Kingdom of God.’ From the 
individual it has spread to the group or the class, and from the class 
to the nation. The result is—WAR! 

“Surely it is worth then, a parent’s serious consideration as to 
how the child shall be educated in a wide understanding of other 
people’s habits and traditions, and it must be decided how this shall 
be done.” —From the circular of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment commending “Everyland.” 


ORGANIZATION IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


“The Christian Educator,” the organ of the Presbyterian Board 
of Sunday Schools, commending the creation of a board of religious 
education in each local church, says: 

“This point is in direct conformity to the recommendations of 
our General Assemblies, which urge our churches to form ‘Councils 
of Religious Education” for the purpose of unifying and promoting 
the educational work of churches as contemplated by this point. 
That the Council should be constituted by the session goes with the 
Presbyterian form of government. 

“This Council should be composed of representatives from each 
of the organizations of the church, since these are all engaged in 
educational work. The session should be represented, and the pastor 
should be an active member. The Council’s functions will be (1) to 
unify the educational work of the local church, (2) to coordinate 
this work with that of the home, and (3) by every possible means 
to promote its efficiency. In asmall Sunday school without a session 
these functions may be referred to the workers’ conference; but the 
point is not attained unless the proper work of the Council is being 
done. 

“The Council should seek light on its problems from the head- 
quarters of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, which is always glad to send leaflets and answer in- 
quiries. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


MEtTHopIsT YEAR Book, 1917, Oliver S. Baketel, Editor. (Me- 
thodist Book Concern, New York, 25c net.) Packed with the infor- 
mation needed by the organization worker. In many respects a 
model year-book ; but would it not be worth while to “feature” pro- 
gressive movements, ideals and forward-looking pians? 


DousTERSs AND THEIR Dousts, Charles D. Darling. (Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston, $1.10 net.) We can hardly believe that 
treatment so superficial will settle any doubts except those of a super- 
ficial character. The method is oratorical rather than philosophical. 


THE SECONDARY DIVISION ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE, John -L. 
Alexander. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 50c net.) Mr. 
Alexander is always practical with an open mind to educational 
theory. He gives in detail organization plans for the work of the 
Sunday school with adolescents. A little book well filled. 


THE MAN oF Power, Lynn Harold Hough. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 75c net.) Essays on the higher varieties of efficiency 
in the art of living, pleasing and stimulating; helpful as they deal 
simply with some real problems. 


THE BELIEF IN Gop AND ImMMorTALITY, James H. Leuba. 
(Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $2.00 net.) The first part is a 
survey of the forms of belief in a future life, their varied develop- 
ment and the significance of the modern concepts. Dr. Leuba does 
not regard present-day metaphysical “proofs” as having any high 
value, nor does he give first rank to “proofs” from psychical re- 
search. In fact no firm ground is left for belief in immortality and 
the author holds that the doctrine no longer holds a commanding 
place in human thought. The second part of the book analyzes the 
returns in a statistical study as to belief in a personal God and as to 
the concepts of God held by intelligent persons. 


THE PsycHoLocy oF RELIGION, George A. Coe. (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.50 net.) The total impression of 
reading this highly important contribution to the study of religion 
is that of the naturalness of religion and its place in the scientific 
world. All through certain characteristic attitudes are maintained, 
the author holds that the psychology of religion is simply the ex- 
tension of general psychology in particular directions, religion is the 
organization of value consciousness, the important considerations 
are not alone those of structure which biology indicates but rather 
those of function and especially the congeries of functions which 
make up the personal life; all studies lead up to the social explica- 
tions, religion can be understood only in the light of personal and 
social life. All through there is a candid and original attitude 
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toward preceding studies, especially toward current assumptions on 
mental functions. Altogether here is a book indispensable to all 
religious educators, laying a fairly simply and scientifically minded 
foundation for further studies by its criticism and application of 
modern psychology to the nature of religion and the experience of 
religion. A highly valuable and, to the student, thoroughly enjoy- 
able work. (A more careful, critical review will follow in a later 
issue. ) 

GrowTH, A Life Program, Henry C. King. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 25c.) A series of very readable and helpful chapters on the 
method and duty and the difficulties of personal development. An 
excellent little gift book for young people. 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF History, Shailer Mathews. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, $1.50.) Dean Mathews 
traces the influence of spiritual ideals and their rise and develop- 
ment in the stream of human life from the earliest times. He shows 
how social controls have developed from the merely external and 
the legal to the personal and spiritual. The chapters of the book 
were given in the William Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

MoraL INSTRUCTION THROUGH SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE, Herbert 
Galen Lull. (Univ. of Washington, Seattle.) This important pam- 
phlet calls attention to the fact that social studies have not kept pace 
with social problems and that for moral insight and moral efficiency 
for the life of today we need such a teaching of the present social 
needs as will reveal their ethical obligations. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A Democracy, B. S. Winchester. 
(Federal Council of Churches of Christ.) In a report prepared for 
the Commission of Christian Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Dr. B. S. Winchester presents, in about 130 pages, a re- 
view of the development of the ideals of religious education, a study 
of the special problems of education in a democracy and a statement 
of the present needs in this field. He has given us a masterly survey, 
certainly one of the most valuable documents published by the 
Council. It was read at the St. Louis meeting before a company of 
less than twenty persons, a strange commentary on the interest of 
the churches in religious education. 

AMERICA AND THE ORIENT, Sidney L. Gulick. (Missionary 
Education Movement, New York.) An outline of a course of study 
in missions and in national relationships prepared by Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick and presented as a report in the Federal Council of Churches. 

SECOND INCH oF THE INCH LrBRARY. (Y. W. C. A. Press, 
New York, 50c.) The second series of stimulating little books in 
the “Inch Library” including essays for girls and young women as 
follows: 1. A Girl’s Courage, by Temple Bailey; 2. Your Grand- 
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mother’s Job and Yours, by Lucy Carner; 3. Pulling Together, by 
Anna Owers; 4. A Girl and the Caste System, by Jessie Wilson 
Sayre; 5. Broken Swords, by Martha A. Chickering ; 6. The Secret 
of Eternal Youth, by Anna Scesholtz; 7. The Prayers of a Week, by 
Marie Drennan; 8. The Gift of Leadership, by Abbie Graham; 9. 
God’s in His Heaven, by James W. Raine. 

Books For Boys AND GirLs, (Brooklyn Public Library, 1916.) 
One of the best and most complete lists of books by subjects and by 
authors. An invaluable guide in the home and school. 

SEARCHLIGHTS OF Eternity, William Pardow. (Encyclopedia 
Press, New York.) A book of devotion prepared from the scattered 
notes of the author, a priest of the Catholic Church. 

THE Grirts’ YEAR Book, 1917. (Nat'l Bd. Y. W. C. A., New 
York, 5oc.) Daily thoughts for each day of the year with ap- 
propriate quotations and scripture readings. 

THE WoopcraFt MANUAL, For Girls, Ernest Thompson Seton. 
(Woodcraft League of America, 1916, New York.) There is more 
of the lore of the woods than in the boy scout manual, but less of the 
type of activities which the scouts provide for the boys, in this text 
book of the Woodcraft League. It is designed for girls. Perhaps 
we need more than one organization of this character though it is 
hard to see or to recognize any special place not already filled by the 
Camp Fire Girls. 

THE Mass, Every Day in the Year, Edward A. Pace and John 
J. Wynne. (The Home Press, New York.) This book of nearly 
fifteen hundred pages contains all the prayers and services of the 
Eucharist in the Roman Catholic Church, being the complete Roman 
Missal for every day in the year. 

ALL AxBout THE Junior, Elizabeth Williams Sudlow. (Union 
Press, Philadelphia, 50c net.) It is encouraging to find the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union recognizing the fact of graded schools; 
in time the essential principles will be understood and followed. 
Here we have the usual schemes of supplemental work, memoriza- 
tion and biblical gymnastics applied to the Junior grade of the school 
together with some good practical suggestions. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE HEBREW RELIGIon, Henry 
Thatcher Fowler. (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.00 
net.) A brief course, planned asa guide to study. Modern in view- 
point, the twelve chapters constitute a very helpful text for classes 
of students used to academic methods. Will be most useful to ad- 
vanced classes in churches and especially in college communities. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, Primary Grades, Course A. and Course 
B., Ella Jacobs; MetHops oF TEACHING, Biblical History, Junior 
Grade, Edward N. Calisch; METHODS oF TEACHING, Jewish His- 
tory, Senior Grade, Edward N. Calisch; MetHops oF TEACHING, 
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Jewish Ethics, Julia Richman and Eugene H. Lehman; METHODS 
oF TEACHING, Jewish Religion in Junior and Senior Grades, Julius 
H. Greenstone; METHODS OF TEACHING, Pedagogy Applied to Re- 
ligious Instruction, David E. Weglein; THz NEw EpucaTION IN 
Rewicion, Parts I and II, Henry Berkowitz. (Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, Philadelphia.) These are the excellent textbooks in the 
series prepared for Hebrew schools. They have been separately 
reviewed in this magazine; it seems worth while to call attention to 
them as a group indicating the seriousness with which at least a 
part of the Jewish people are meeting their task of religious instruc- 
tion. 

STORIES FOR SUNDAY TELLING, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. ( Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, $1.00 net!) A handsome little book of real 
stories which if parents will mend the punctuation a little, children 
will delight in. They constitute good material for the fireside. 

BisLE READING AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE HoME, 
Robert Wells Veach. (Pres. Bd. of Pub. & Sabbath School Work, 
Philadelphia, 15c.) 

A Book or Famity Worsuip, Louis F. Benson, C. A. Herrick, 
Frank Lukens and Harold McA. Robinson. (Presbyterian Bd. of 
Publication & Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia, 50c net.) Two 
excellent and much needed manuals. The first gives simple, prac- 
tical suggestions on family worship and then offers a number of 
outlines and much material for the use of families and individuals. 
The second book is arranged in programs for the year as reading 
and by the week as to prayers. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE oF JESUS Curist, James Robbie. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 75c net.) A simple analysis of the 
gospel of Mark with teaching suggestions and directions on each 
section or lesson, designed for teachers of junior pupils in the 
Sunday school. 

FAITH IN A Future Lire, Alfred W. Martin. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, $1.50 net.) A very interesting approach to the 
problem of immortality and to man’s theories about any other form 
of existence. ~Mr. Martin is always independent, fresh and vigorous 
in his thinking. He shows especially the attitude of the ethical cul- 
turist. His emphasis on the value of spiritual and moral experiences 
and realities make this book especially valuable. 

SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL MarriaGEs, Louise Creighton; 
MarriAGE, A Harmony of Body and Soul, Gemma Bailey; Purity, 
A. Herbert Gray; IN Praise oF Vircinity, Elma K. Paget. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) The titles sufficiently indicate the 
subjects of these readable pamphlets and their striking interests. All 
are written on a high plane of spiritual idealism and they are yet 
simple and practical, clean and sane. 
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SLAVERY OF ProstituTIon, Maude E. Miner. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, $1.50.) Despite the title this is a book that is different, 
a calm, and largely scientific study of a deep, cancerous problem. 
It is candid, serious and calm, free from hysteria, balanced and 
convincing. 

GIRLHOOD AND CHARACTER, Mary E. Moxcey. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York, $1.50 net.) Beyond question the best that has 
appeared so far on this subject, the really indispensable book. 
Thoroughly modern. Takes into account the psychological, physio- 
logical and social factors in the girl’s life. The bibliographies 
are well selected. The material is well arranged for either individ- 
ual study or for use by classes. A hearty welcome to a well written 
book in a relatively new field. 

THE GirRL AND Her Reticion, Margaret Slattery. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, $1.00 net.) An earnest book, characteristic of Miss 
Slattery ; one can almost hear her voice in reading these pages. It 
pleads with girls and for girls against the many temptations of our 
modern life. 

SOMETHING-TO-DO, GIRLS, SOMETHING-TO-DO, Boys, Edited by 
Edna A. Foster. (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, $1.25 each.) Wel- 
come books to mothers and teachers who seek for plain, practicable 
activities for children. Here are specific directions on how to make 
all sorts of things, most of which children will enjoy making, a cure 
for the ills of rainy days and idle hands, a compendium of sugges- 
tion on expressional activities. 

THE LicHT oF TRUTH AS REVEALED IN THE Hoty SCRIPTURES, 
Levi Rightmyer. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $2.75 net.) 

UsING THE BrBLE iN Pusiic Appress, Ozora S. Davis. (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 75c net.) A book for the layman who 
would be useful in religious teaching and preaching. Describes the 
plans of Bible study, preparation of themes and methods of delivery. 
Surely one of the practical needs of today is the development of lay 
workers and this work will be helpful to them. 

‘A GuImDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Gerald 
B. Smith, Editor, by William Herbert Perry Faunce, Shailer 
Mathews, J. M. Powis Smith, Ernest DeWitt Burton, Edgar John- 
son Goodspeed, Shirley Jackson Case, Francis Albert Christie, 
George Cross, Errett Gates, Gerald Birney Smith, Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Charles Richmond Henderson and George Burman Foster. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $3.00 net.) A remarkably 
comprehensive work surveying almost the entire field of the material 
of the curriculum of the theological seminary and showing the 
present-day general situation in theological education. The title 
clearly indicates the purpose, not to furnish a textbook on the 
various subjects, but simply to present the problems and modern 
methods of approach to their study and to suggest some of the ma- 
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terial available today. The subject of Religious Education is in- 
cluded under practical theology in the chapter treated by Professor 
Soares. He presents some of the outstanding problems in this field, 
especially as it relates to the work of the churches. 

Tue Way oF THE STARS, THE WaAy OF THE Kinc’s PALACE, 
by Sneath, Hodges and Tweedy. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
65c and 75c.) Continuing the “King’s Highway Series” of readers 
for school children and for home reading. The scope of the series 
was described in RELicious Epucation for December. The plan 
is carried out and there is much valuable and well-arranged material 
for moral and religious instruction in each of these books. 

THE SoctaL TEACHINGS OF THE JEWISH PropHEts, William 
Bennett Bizzell. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.25 net.) Dr. 
Bizzell is President of an Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. The chapters in this book are the fruitage of experience in 
presenting courses in the Bible to college students. The method 
surveys the political and social messages in view of the contemporary 
conditions of each prophet. This is likely to prove a practical and 
valuable textbook for college classes. 

THE FaitH OF RoBERT BROWNING, Edward A. G. Hermann. 
(Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 80c net.) Just such a brief guide 
to the spiritual messages of Browning as will reveal his value to 
the teacher and preacher. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycuHoLocy, W. B. Pillsbury. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $2.00.) A comprehensive, thorough 
textbook beginning with the physiological data, coming up through 
the nervous processes to the intellectual and personal. Likely to be 
to many instructors a thoroughly satisfactory text on general psy- 
chology, especially for those who are seeking to find in one volume a 
fairly inclusive survey of the field. 

Tue GospEL oF JoHN, Charles R. Erdman. (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 60c net.) A textual and expository analysis 
of a practical character. The critical questions are not treated, but 
the practical purpose makes the book valuable for many adult classes: 

Girts From THE Desert, Fred B. Fisher. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 5oc.) Illuminated story of the light which Orientalism 
throws on the Christmas tradition. 

Venus, An Archelogical Study of Woman, Paul Carus. (Open 
Court, Chicago, $1.00.) Another side-light on the development of 
religious ideas. 

WoRSHIPPING CHILDREN, J. G. Stevenson. (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, $1.00 net.) Clever sermons in story form, many 
of them so well written it is hard to stop reading them. Will help 
in preparing addresses for the junior congregation. 

SocraL HEREDITY AND SocraL Evo.ution, Herbert William 
Coun. (Abingdon Press, New York, $1.50 net.) A book of more 
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than common significance, tracing the influence of physical educa- 
tion in the development of man, showing its limitations, due to the 
nature of man and his social conditions. The emphasis is on social 
heredity, the forces which go to balance or correct the bare doctrines 
of eugenics. 

LovE FOR BATTLE-TORN PEopPLEs, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. (Unity 
Pub. Co., Chicago.) A splendid treatment of the real spirit of 
permanent peace founded on wider world living, in chapters of 
typical sermons by Dr. Jones. 

THe Man WirH Iron Suoes, Howard J. Chidley. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, $1.00 net.) Fifty-two story talks for 
boys and girls, each very short and to the point, well suited to 
junior congregations. 

THe Way Lire Becins, Bertha C. Cady and Vernon M. Cady. 
(American Social Hygiene Ass’n., New York, $1.00.) To supply 
parents and teachers with an authoritative account of the reproduc- 
tion of life among plants, animals, and human beings. Gives a 
fund of information and insight into a very interesting field of 
study—one that the parent can well and profitably share with the 
child or youth. A commendable, scientific approach. 

THE CORRELATION OF CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Walter S. Athearn. (Malden School of Religious Education, 
Malden, Mass., 25c.) Very valuable as a brief summary—in 60 
pages—of the various plans for the religious instruction of public 
school children. Gives quite full bibliographical references and 
surveys most of the material published in RELicious Epucation 
on this question. A handy reference book. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Rassis, Yearbook 1916, 
Vol. XXVI. (Central Conference of American Rabbis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) The section on cultivating the religious life of Jewish 
children is of especial interest and value to educators of the Hebrew 
faith. 

RELIGIous EDUCATION IN THE Pustic ScHoots, Angeline 
Brooks. Reprinted from The New-Church Review, January, 1916. 

Bopy AND Spirit, John D. Quackenbos. (Harper & Bros., New 
York, $1.50 net.) Those who are familiar with the author’s works 
on hypnotism will not be disappointed with this book. He gives 
numerous instances of influence and control of subjects while under 
sleep. The accounts are often highly interesting, giving additional 
material in a field where reliable evidence is all too scant. As a 
treatment of psychotherapy the work has much value, for some of 
the suggestions are both sane and practicable. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM III 


Boston, February 27, 28, March 1, 1917 
“Religious Education and the Coming World Order” 


The arrangements for the fourteenth annual convention, both 
as to preparations in Boston and as to the programs, indicate the 
strongest and most attractive convention the Association has ever 
held. The sessions will begin with meetings of the Departments 
on the morning of Tuesday, February 27th and continue until the 
closing session on the night of Thursday, March Ist. 

The meetings will be held in the churches, halls, and hotels about 
Copley Square. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Hotel Lenox, one block from 
the public library, and the office headquarters will be in the Boston 
University Administration Building, between the library and the 
hotel. 


Make early reservation at Hotel Lenox. 
Rates: European plan, from $2.00 per day up. 


Boston COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 


The Executive Committee— President Lemuel H. Murlin 


Treasurer— Mr. Arthur S. Johnson 
Secretary— Sidney W. Weston 

Citizens’ Committee— Dr. Francis G. Peabody 
Places of Meeting— Mr. William I. Lawrance 
Office Headquarters— Mr. George W. Mehaffy 
Exhibit— Professor Walter S. Athearn 
Publicity— Mr. Samuel Reis 

Devotional Services— Rev, W. L. Sperry 

Student Attendance— Professor E. C. Moore 
Music— Professor F. Augustine Smith 





ALL SESSIONS ARE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC EXCEPT 
“THE COUNCIL” AND “CHURCH DIRECTORS.” 


Send to The Religious Education Association, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for later revised programs. 
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PROGRAM 


Full details in later programs. 


GENERAL THEME 
“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE COMING WorLD ORDER.” 


I, GENERAL SESSIONS 


PREPARATION MEETING. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 4 p. M., Chapel of Trinity Church. 
Leader: Bishop Thomas Nicholson, D.D., Chicago. 


First GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 7:45 p. M., Trinity Church. 
Music, by Trinity Church Choir. 
Addresses : 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Denver. 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Sc.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Pres. William Douglas Mackenzie, LL.D., Hartford, Conn. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 7:45 Pp. M., Old South Church. 
Special Music. ; 
Addresses : 
Rabbi Wm. H. Friedmann, Denver. 
President John H. Finley, LL.D., Albany, N. Y. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, II A. M. 
The Religious Education of an American. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, LL.D. 
A Year’s Work in World-Wide Religious Education. 
Henry F. Cope, D.D., General Secretary The R. E. A. 
Annual Business Session. 


FourtH GENERAL SESSION. 

Thursday, March Ist, 7:45 p. M., Symphony Hall. 

A demonstration by a Choir of 1000 voices, conducted by Pro- 
fessor H. Augustine Smith. 

Addresses : 

Rev. John Howard Melish, Rector Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Church of the Messiah, New 
York. 
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I. 


II. 


II. DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


THE CouNCIL. 


(Sessions open to members of The Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and to those invited by The Council. ) 


First SESSION. 

Tuesday, February 27th, 10 a. M. at The Hotel Lenox. 
Theme: “Ideals and Programs of Religious Education in View 

of the Coming World Order.” 

A Statement of Basic Human Rights in Education. 

Professor George Albert Coe: 

Educational Theory in the Light of the World Situation. 

12 o'clock. Luncheon of the Executive Committee. 


SECOND SESSION. 

Tuesday, February 27th, 2 p. m. at The Hotel Lenox. 

The Relation of Religious Edueation to Human Welfare. 
Herbert Wright Gates. 

Katsuji Kato. 

The Educational Creed of the Council; an abstract of the 
studies by the members of The Council on the Theme of 
the Convention. 

Discussion. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Secretary of the Department, Miss Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., 

Mt. Holyoke, Mass. 

Thursday, March Ist, 2:30 P. M. 

Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
THE PropHeEtTic FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE 

Facing and Formulating the Future—Augustus F. Reccord, 
D.D., Minister of the Church of The Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Preparing Young People for Living under the Coming 
Social Order.—President W. F. Slocum, LL.D., Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Facing the Problem of Nationalism and Internationalism— 
Professor George H. Blakeslee, Ph.D., Editor Journal of 
Race Development, Clark University. 

Training in the Spirit of Fraternity Amongst Peoples—Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, (Formerly of Japan) Secretary W orld 
Alliance for Promoting International Friedship 
Through the Churches. 
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ITA. BrsLte TEACHERS IN COLLEGES. 
Secretary of the Department, Prof. Laura H. Wild, B, D., 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 


First SEssIon. 

Wednesday, February 28th, 2 Pp. M. 

Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 

The Relation of Biblical Courses in Preparatory Schools and in 
Colleges; A Commission Report—Rev. John T. Dallas, 
Ph.D., The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Standardization of Biblical Departments in Colleges: A Commis- 
sion Report.—Professor Laura H. Wild, B.D., Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

Is it Better to Offer Many or Few Electives in A Biblical 
Department? Professor Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., 
Wellesley College. 

Election ‘of Officers. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 9:30 A. M. 
Hotel Lenox. 
Relation of Biblical Courses to the General Program of Reli- 
gious Culture in the College. 
1. From the Point of View of the Administration—Presi- 
dent John H. T. Main, Ph.D., LL.D., Grinnell College. 
2. From the Point of View of the Professor—Professor 
Benjamin T. Marshall, A.M., B.D., Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
3. From the Point of View of the Student—Miss Edith 
Chandler, Wellesley College. 
III. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chairman, Prof. L. A. Weigle, Ph.D., Yale University. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 9:30 A. M. 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
Educational Methodology and the Theological Seminary. 
What Training in Education should be required of all Semi- 
nary Graduates? 
Prof. W. J. Davidson, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Til. 
The Relation of Courses in Religious Education to Courses in 
General Education. 
Prof. W. S. Athearn, Boston School of Theology. 
The Professional Preparation of Teachers in the Seminary. 
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ITV. CHURCHES AND Pastors. 
Secretary, Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“The Church Facing the Coming Social Order.” 


First SESSION. 

Wednesday, February 28th, 9:30 A. M. 

Old South Congregational Church. 

1. The Demand of the Coming Social Order upon the Church. 
Prof. J. F. Kesler, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Elements in the Church Training of Young People to Meet 
the Coming Social Order. 
Dr. Harry F. Ward, Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 

vice. 
3. The Minister as the Prophet of the New Social Order. 

Prof. Theodore G. Soares, The University of Chicago. 
Discussion. 


to 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 9:00 A. M. 
Wesleyan Hall. 
1. Developing the Missionary Consciousness in the Modern 
Man. 
William Adams Brown, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
2. A Program of Missionary Education in the Local Church. 
President William Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 
Discussion. 
The Leadership of Religion in the New Internationalism. 


V. CHurcuH ScHoots (Sunday Schools). 
Secretary, Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, Ill. 


First SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 2:30 P. M. 
Old South Congregational Church. 
The Church and the Social Relations of Young People. 
Herbert W. Gates, A.M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sunday School Nomenclature. 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Election of officers; Business. 
An Experiment in Adolescent Worship. 
Professor Hugh Hartshorn, Ph.D., Union Theological 
Seminary. 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March Ist, 2:30 P. M. 


Wesleyan Hall. 


General Subject. 
The Church School Facing the Coming Social Order. 


1. Adjustments to the Spirit of the New Democracy. 
Professor Frank G. Ward, Ph.D., Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 


2. Adjustments to Recent Developments in Educational 
Method : 
1. A Critical Review of Current Lesson Material. 
A.J.W. Myers, Ph.D., Toronto, Canada. 
. New Types of Class Teaching. 
Miss Lavinia Tallman, M.A., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
3. New Types of Co-operative Teaching. 
F. E. Johnson, President New York School of Christian 
W ork. 


iS) 


VI. Drrectors oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Secretary, Miss Mary Lawrance, Providence, R. I. 
Friday, March 2nd, 9:00 A. M. . 
Hotel Lenox. 
A Special Conference of Professional Directors in Churches. 
Bringing the Child into Relation with the Church. 
Miss Mary Lawrance, Rev. E. L. Dakin, Logansport, Indi- 
ana, 
Discussion. 
Training the School and the Church for Leadership, Church and 
Community Institutes. 
Professor W. S. Athearn, Boston University, Department 
of Religious Education. 
The work of the Director of Religious Education in the Home. 
Rev. W. H. Boocock, Director, First Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Discussion. 
(Above sessions open to members of Directors Association, and 
to others on invitation. ) 
12:30 Luncheon, Business, Fellowship. (Members only.) 


' 
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VII. Pustic ScHoots. 


Secretary, Charles D. Lowry, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 4:00 P. M. 
Wesleyan Hall. 

The Bible and the Educated Man. 

Vernon P. Squires, Ph.D., Professor The State University 
of North Dakota. 

1. A Report of Recent Developments in the Correlation of 
Bible Study with the Work of the Public Schools: A Survey 
of Progress. 

Clarence A. Woods, Albany, New York. 

2. Problems of Moral and Religious Training Due to the 
Dominance of Vocational Studies. 

Prof. Ernest Carrol Moore, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


VIII. Private ScHOOLs. 
First SESSION. 


Wednesday, February 28th, 2:00 Pp. M. to 4:00 P. M. 
Wesleyan Hall. 
1. The Special Opportunity of the Private School in Religious 

Training. 

Rev. Frederic Gardiner, L.H.D., Secretary for Schools and 
Colleges, The Episcopal Board of Religious Education, 
Philadelphia. 

2. Faculty Provision for Religious Training. 

Alfred E. Stearns, Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

3. What Should be Included in the Curriculum of Religion in 

Private Secondary Schools? 

Rev. H. G. Buehler, M.A., Litt.D., Headmaster The Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

4. Making Religious Instruction Real by its Relations to the 

Student’s Actual Life. 

Canon Wallace J. Gardner, St. Paul’s School, Garden City. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Thursday, March Ist, 2 Pp. M. to 4 P. M. 
Hotel Lenox. 


1. The Problem and Opportunity of Sunday in Private Schools. 
Alvan E. Duerr, The Stone School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
a 
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2. Services of Worship at Private Schools. 

3. Academy Courses in the Bible and Religion in Relation to 
College Entrance Requirements. 

4. What are the Salient Problems of Religious Education in 
Private Schools, and how may the Department of Private 
Schools in the R. E. A. be of Largest Service? 

Election of Officers. 


IX. TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Institutions for Training Lay Workers for Churches and Mis- 
sionary work. 

First SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 9:30 A. M. 

Chapel of Trinity Church. 

Types of Religious Service for which Training is Necessary. 

Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Social Service Secretary, Congre- 
gational, Boston. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 2:00 P. M. 
Chapel of Trinity Church. 
Standardization of Training Schools. 
The Preparation Needed for the Foreign Field. 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Secretary Board of Missionary 
Preparation, New York. 
The Preparation Needed for the Home Field. 
The Preparation of Women Church Assistants. 
Miss Agnes Taylor, Dean Congregational Training School, 
Chicago. 


X. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Secretary, David R. Portier, New York. 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 
Wednesday, February 28th,. 12:00. 
Hotel Lenox. 
Professional Standards for Association Work. 
L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Caroline B. Dow, New York City. 
Present Conditions and Facilities for Training. 
W.M. Logan, Detroit. 
E. W. Hearne, Boston. 
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Plans for Continuation Training of Employed Workers. 
Fred S. Goodman, New York City. 
T. G. Olmstead, Providence. 
XI. THE FamIty. 
Secretary, Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


First SEssIon. 
Tuesday, February 27th, 10:00 A. M. 
South Congregational Church. 
Greetings. 
Rev. Edward Cummings. 
The Old and the New Foundations of the Family Altar. 
Rev. Abraham W. Rihbany, Minister of the Church of the 
Disciples. 
Family Prayers. 
Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Boston. 
The Training of Parents. 
Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Adeth Israel, Boston. 
Wiliam McKeever, Ph.D., Professor State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


SECOND SESSION. 

Wednesday, February 28th, 10:00 A. M. 

South Congregational Church. 

The Service of the Department of the Family. 

Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Parents Classes. 

Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney. 
Teaching Religion in the Home. 

Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons College, Boston. 
The Approach of the Church to the Home. 

Dr. William E. Gardner, New York. 


XII. Rericious Art. 
Chairman, Prof. F. Augustine Smith, Boston University, 
Boston. 
Wednesday, February 28th, 4:00 P. M. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Illustrated Lectures by Authorities on Art in Painting and 
Sculpture. 

The Privileges of the Museum will be accorded to all Members 
and Delegates wearing the Convention Button. 

(A Program of papers on Religious Music is in preparation). 
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A demonstration of religious music by a Choir of 1,000 children 
and adults. Beginning promptly at 7:45 P. M. Thursday night, 
March Ist., at Symphony Hall. 

EXHIBIT 

Professor Walter S. Athearn, of Boston University, is pre- 
paring a large and most interesting exhibit on Materials and 
Methods of Religious Education. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


N. B. The papers presented at this convention will be published 
in the magazine RELicious EpucaTIoNn, $3.00 per annum, free to 
members of The Religious Education Association. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31, 1916. 


Mr. Cyrus H. Adgms, Chicago, Ill..........ccsccsvccees $10.00 
Mr. Edward E. Ayer, Chicago, TL... 6... .scscecdscesesos 10.00 
Fg EE EES eee ee E EET TY Ce ted Suh bi 50.00 
Mr. Edward P. Bailey, Chicago, Ill...........-eseeeeees 10.00 
Prof. W. C. Bagley, Urbana, Ill... ..... 2 ccccecdwontcce 13.00 
Mr. F. M. Barton, Cievelamd, 0... 002s sci ctdecccccees 5-00 
Dr. W. C. Bitthag, Bt. Ree, Blo... oe i cece ewe weet 5.00 
Mrs. T. B. Blackstone; Citenmo, Tl. .... 00.00 eeseewecee 10.00 
Pres. Elmer E. Brown, New York City............e.00¢ 2.00 
Mr..A. S. Bewwrell, Gemeiee, Week. ons oki ices oe eees eens 5-00 
Dr. Nathaniel Butler, Chicago, Ill.................. Diy! Oe 
Mr. Clyde Mi. Cait, GOR Sie ww. ee ieee dees ces 10.00 
Mr. R. B. Carter, E. Camtoridge, Mass... 22.03.55 big enss 5.00 
Mer. Dawid C. Sogm Bsn ioe ok one eee eet a een 25.00 
Dr. Henry F. Come, SI, SEL, os os ote sos eh aw te ee ee 25.00. 
Drs. Laban Demis, COGS, Fe. Thi soo so son tp eet cts roeee 10.00 
Prot. Wm. C. Tiers GH, Fee occ ben caw eew ew egese 5-00 
Bir. A. Bo. lei CS ose dee seer UE Uebew nese 10.00 
Rev. S. R. Dorrance; Providence, Ru1.. 2... keeles csc cess 5.00 
Pres. Edward D. Maton, Mebott, “Wis... ccc en Se ncees 10.00 
Mr. Harry W. Farrington, New York City.............. 4.50 
Pres. E. Fitz Pendleton, Wellesley, Mass................ 5.00 
Mr. David R. Ponmem, CORIO, Te. so oon Vee ae et 100.00 


*See also list of contributors in Retrcrous Epucation for December, 1916, which, with 
the above, gives complete list of contributors, in addition to membership, for 1916. 
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Rev. F. F. German, Middletown, Conn.................... $5.00 
Mr. H. W. Geneon, Boston, Mase. oo. 2 ec cvesetce bcc 5-00 
Bir. J. 5, SIR GI, To bela hdd o'ncia'e nan annee 4S 25.00 
Mr. Wallace Heckman, Chicago, Ill..................... 10.00 
Dr. W. M. Hepburn, Freehold, N. J:..........0.0secce 20.00 
Mr. -Tiaty Ta. Bees COs, Tio 0. ences wees owes cscs 25.00 
Prof. Mi. A, Bae TV, hn inns an ie Sc kc oes cnvenne 10.00 
ROY... 55. Pe es Ps ono wee SoS eas owdeeees 5-00 
Prot. 5. W: Jemma Maw Voit City. o.oo cevcewsansecs 5-00 
Dae, dy. TD Ce, Fe a 65 Wie tks de sie sah ss'wosen 10.00 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn........... 10.00 
Mr. Claveom Blapk, Cittenen, Ti. oo os on. cc cicnccsccesess 10.00 
Pres. J. G, K.. Matters, Citenao, TE... . 200.006 ecnen ees 5-00 
Mr. Frank H. McCulloch, Evanston, Ill.................. 5.00 
Pres. 3. Fi. Beatie, Beene BR, oo. on ge nv cweccdcns 10.00 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Chicago, Ill.................. 10.00 
Pres. J. Si RAG, Lae PONG, FE oc oni ks enc dtneenasct 5-co 
Mr. Bi: (i ee Go wb nn ie th a coseab ends 10.00 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester, N. Y............ 5-00 
Me. WT: Tea ee, BRE, oes i ses eee ci seeeel 10.00 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill..................... 500.00 
jae pS PP Pee ee er ee re 10.00 
Mr. Mastin A: Ryerson, Chicago, Ti. .... 2.2. ce cece k ee 100.00 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, New York City.................. 10.00 
Mr. John W. Scott, Hubbard Woods, Ill................. 10.00 
Mic. IN, 5. SRR Pa BM. oven since tent vnees 5.00 
Mr. Harold W. Sovift, Citoneo, Ti... ... ccs cecigevess 100.00 
Pres. Wm. O. Thompson, Columbus, O.................. 5-00 


Mr. S. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn.................. 5-00 











A College Course in Religion 


An article with the above title, in “Religious Education” for 
October, 1916, advocates the giving of scientific instruction in 
religion in the form of elective, or, where circumstances 
justify, required courses, in Colleges and Universities. As fun- 
damental for such instruction, the author outlines as follows: 


‘“*COURSE A’”’ 


The Elements of Philosophy of Religion — including 
Definition of Terms and Construction of Method. 


Reference to the History of Religion — sufficient to justify 
the student in devoting his main attention to Christianity, as the 
most highly developed form of religion. 


The Principle Doctrines of Historical Christanity — 
logically and scientifically discussed, accepted, rejected or rein- 
terpreted as required by loyalty to the fullest knowledge and 
highest ideals of the present. 


Perhaps you read this article and asked, as others readers did, 


‘Where Can I Get a Text-Book for such a Course’’ 








The author of this article was PROF. E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D., 
and he has prepared a text-book for College students offering just 
such a Course. It is already in use in many places. Would you like 
to consider it for use in your college? 


Christian Faith for Men 
of Today 


By PROFESSOR E. ALBERT COOK 


Rev. George A. Gordon, member of the Committee on Philosophy 
of Harvard University, and pastor of the Old South Church of Boston, 
says: ‘It seems to me an extremely wise book in its presentation of 
Christian Doctrine. It is able and independent in its thinking, thor- 
oughly loyal to the essentials of Christian experience, clear and con- 
vincing in its reasoning.” 

Price $1.50, postage extra, (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.) 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











